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She Scales Page 


“Since his dearest literary shrines and settings were so far away, his deep 
affection for his native state seemed to me at first a wonder unmixed, but I 
came to realize that he had the true devotion of the poet to his own region, 
like Wordsworth’s to the Lake Country of England, or Burns’ to Scotland. 
Joe Taylor’s notebooks and diaries show that he had roamed all over Ohio, 
painting streams and meadows, silver birches and scarlet oaks, and spotting 
birds by their songs and colors. On one weekend of rambling, he identified a 
hundred and seventy-five different birds, and he would not have exchanged 
the upland plover or the hermit thrush of the Middle West for Shelley’s sky- 
lark, or the nightingale whose autumnal song he once heard in the Boboli 
Garden, in Florence.* He was familiar with Ohio’s wild flora, from the fungus 
known as fairy ring to the purple-fringed orchis, and his home was bright in 
season with the flowers he collected in the woods and fields. His children 
remember his coming home at dusk one day bringing their mother a bouquet 
of bloodroot and anemones, around which he had neatly wrapped a damp 
handkerchief to keep it fresh.” 


The above is quoted from an article by James Thurber in the August 25, 
1951 issue of the New Yorker and concerns his teacher of English at Ohio 
State University, Joseph Russell Taylor 1868-1933. Much of its content would 
be applicable to Harvard’s Professor Charles Eliot Norton, who was as devoted 
to Ashfield and to Cambridge as was Professor Taylor to Circleville, Ohio. It 
was of Mr. Norton that William Dean Howells wrote fifty years ago in the last 
sentence of his Literary Friends and Acquaintances: 


“I am sure that after the easy heroes of the day are long forgot, and the 
noisy fames of the strenuous life shall dwindle to their essential insignificance 
before these of the gentle life, we shall all see in Charles Eliot Norton the 
eminent scholar who left the quiet of his books to become our chief citizen at 
the moment when he warned his countrymen of the ignominy and disaster of 
doing wrong.” 


*The italics are mine.—R.W. 


(ebat dened 
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The Camargue - Bird Paradise of the 


Mediterranean 
By Rocer Tory. PETERSON 





Roger Tory Peterson, who tells here of his recent visit to the Cam- 
argue, is now collaborating with Guy Mountfort and P. A. D. Hollom, of 
England, on a new FIELD GUIDE TO EUROPEAN BIRDS, based on the 
system in his American Guides. Audubon House in Boston will stock a 
supply of this book as soon as it is published. 











ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK FROM NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


The Flamingos of the Camargue are only subspecifically distinct from our 
own birds, shown here, but are white-bodied with pink wings. 


Seated opposite us in the same compartment on our train speeding 
through the green English countryside was a couple whose faces seemed 
strangely familiar. But like birds out of habitat, people, where we do not 
expect them, often pass unidentified. It was only when we met again at the 
ship rail of the Caronia, homebound, that our binoculars led to mutual recog- 
nition. They were the Roger Ernsts. 

Mr. Ernst, a director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, whose review 
of The Flamingos of the Camargue appears in this issue of the Bulletin, told 
us that our paths had nearly crossed two months earlier in the Camargue, that 
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fabulous bird paradise at the mouth of the Rhone River in France. They had 
found our names in the guest book at the Salin de Badon, the headquarters 
where visitors to the reserve are given a place to sleep. But we had not been 
able to stay there because all the beds were reserved that week end by visiting 
Swiss ornithologists. A week before we had been turned away because the 
Salin was full of Dutch bird-watchers, thirteen of them who had driven all 
the way down from Holland in three carloads. There were several English 
ornithologists in the neighborhood too, and the French of course. It reminded 
me of the situation at Connie Hagar’s cabins at Rockport, Texas, during the 
April migration. In fact, the whole setup in the Camargue suggests the Texas 
coast. A recent article in Audubon Magazine calls the Camargue the “Ever- 
glades of France,” but a better comparison can be made with the Aransas 
Refuge in Texas. The broad prairies, shallow lakes, or etangs, and the baked- 
out mud flats dotted with clumps of salicornia all remind one of the Texas 
coast, but instead of Spoonbills the outstanding glamour birds are Flamingos. 


I am sure there must be the same dramatic jam-ups of passerine migrants 
in April when the mistral, the accursed north wind that sweeps across 
Provence, pins down the small winged travelers at the edge of the Mediter- 
ranean in much the same way that the “northers” do at Rockport, Texas. We 
were a little late for most of the migrants (it was the middle of May), but 
Dick Pough and I discovered a house being built by the edge of the sea that 
would make the perfect home for a student of migration. Its walls, padded 
with bundles of phragmites, were in the process of being stuccoed, and its 
roof was being thatched with phragmites. The French carpenters said it 
cost about one million francs to build — roughly, three thousand dollars. 


We gained new regard for the phragmites in its old-world habitat. Here 
in America we found it decorative, but it makes the most birdless kind of a 
marsh — except for roosting swallows and blackbirds. Ordinarily our birds 
do not nest in it. But in the Camargue and elsewhere in Europe we found 
the beds of phragmites alive with warblers of at least three species; the Reed 
Warbler, Great Reed Warbler (an outsize warbler, big as a chat), and the 
Sedge Warbler. There were handsome Reed Buntings and the Bearded Tit, 
a fantastic sort of chickadee with black side whiskers. 


Shortly after Dick and I left the migration-watcher’s dream house de- 
scribed above, we had a rather disconcerting experience. Earlier, we had been 
shown a map of the outer dunes and the marshes which separate the Camargue 
and its etangs from the sea. On it were patches of red which indicated where 
mine fields dating from the recent German occupation had not yet been 
cleared up. We were assured, however, that it would be safe enough if we 
stayed on the dirt road. Evidences of the recent war were everywhere. Gun 
emplacements and pillboxes nestled among the sand dunes. But our purpose 
was the peaceful one of bird-watching. Spectacled Warblers flitted ahead of 
us in the salicornia by the roadside, and at a bridge we saw our first Kentish 
Plovers. Far across a mud flat we spotted a group of shore birds. As heat 
waves made identification impossible, we took off our shoes, waded the ditch, 
and struck across the flats for a full half mile. The birds turned out to be 
only a flock of Black-bellies. As we started back, it suddenly occurred to us 
that we had forgotten about the mine fields and that this was probably one 
of the areas marked on the map. This was confirmed when we noticed an ex- 
ploded mine which some unfortunate animal had probably touched off. 
Jagged chunks of metal lay scattered over the baked mud. Although I had 
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done research on land mines for two years when I served with the U. S. Army 
Engineers, I could not decide whether the strategy would have been to bury 
the mines in the solid clumps of salicornia (where one would step if the 
water level was high) or between the clumps (where one finds it easier to 
walk when the water is out). To reduce the percentages, so that we would 
not both come to grief, Dick walked on the clumps and I walked between 
them. We were immensely relieved when we set foot on the road again. 


We had been told that the largest snake in the Camargue was one known 
as the serpent de Montpelier. We discovered a beauty slithering across the 
road. Dick promptly set his foot on its neck and stooped to pick it up. The 
snake, resentful of such familiarity, bit Dick in the thumb. It was only later 
that we learned that this snake is poisonous, but the venom is conducted by 
the rear teeth. Dick had been punctured only by the front ones! 


So much for our escapades. Little wonder our wives had expressed some 
concern when they boarded the train for Paris, leaving us to our own devices 
during a week of concentrated birding. 


Inasmuch as I was undertaking a new Field Guide to the Birds of Europe 
in collaboration with Guy Mountfort and P. A. D. Hollom, of England, a 
book which is to be patterned after my American Guides, I was very anxious 
to have field experience with as many new species as possible. Before we left 
the Camargue, Pough and I listed more than one hundred species. This was 
made possible by help from three of the best field ornithologists of France, 
Dr. Francois Bourliere, Francois Hue, and Andre Rivoir, who journeyed far 
from their respective cities to join us. A real highlight was when Rivoir 
showed us the nest of an Egyptian Vulture, a white vulture with the wing 
pattern of a gannet. Later, with Hue we saw three of the huge Griffon Vul- 
tures, rare stragglers from Africa or Spain. Both species were seen outside 
the Camargue proper, which is a huge triangular island where the Rhone and 
Little Rhone separate before flowing into the Mediterranean. A fair-sized 
section has been set aside as a reserve by the Societe Nationale D’Acclimata- 
tion, apparently with some support from the French government. Unfortu- 
nately rice-farming, spurred, ironically, by Marshall Plan funds is rapidly 
whittling down the rest of the area, the only remaining place of its kind in all 
Western Europe except for the Marismas in Spain, which I hope to visit next 
spring. 

The year of our visit (1950) the Flamingos did not nest in the reserve but 
resorted to a private etang some miles to the west. Fortunately they were pro- 
tected by the owner of the land and the location kept somewhat of a secret. 
The year before, the colony had poor success because of disturbance by bird 
photographers. When the birds leave their nests the eggs and small young 
are at the mercy of the local Herring Gulls, which, incidentally, have bright 
yellow legs. We watched the birds discreetly from a distance of at least a 
quarter of a mile, not wishing to subject them unnecessarily to these oppor- 
tunists. There seemed to be at least three or four thousand nests. We were 
informed later that the birds had a very successful season. 


The prairies of the Camargue are famous for the little black bulls which 
are raised for the bull fights in the first century Roman arena in near-by Arles 
and in Nimes. Whenever our train on the funny little Camargue Railway 
passed a herd of bulls every Frenchman in our car would rush madly to the 
windows on that side. Dick and I would rush madly to the windows on one 
side or the other whenever we spotted a bird. Once toward dusk a flock of fifty 
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or sixty Bee-eaters were disturbed from a grove of tamarisks by our passage. 
We voted the Bee-eater the most beautiful European bird, perhaps the most 
attractive bird in all our experience — lovely in shape and color, blue, jade, 
and gold, soft in voice, and graceful as a swallow as it hawks for dragonflies. 


We found three nesting colonies — tunnels in banks like the nests of Bank 
Swallows. 


In our book of memories of the Camargue are a thousand things — the 
bouillabaisse we ate in the little town of Les Saintes Maries-de-la-Mer; the 
hundreds of gypsies that poured into this little seaside town to pay annual 
homage to their patron saint, Sara; the wet meadows yellow with iris (pseu- 
dacoris), and fields aflame with red poppies. We saw the holes and cuttings 
of the rare Rhone Beaver; we visited a colony of a thousand pairs of Little 
Egrets and Night Herons, just like the colonies of Snowy Egrets and Night 
Herons back home. We saw big Blue Rollers sitting on the wires; spectacular 
Hoopoes with their Indian bonnets and owl-like vioces; a Squacco Heron 
which we flushed from a drainage ditch, and two gourdlike nests of the Pen- 
duline Tit swinging from the tamarisk twigs. Nightingales sang their rich 
bursts from every thicket until we almost tired of them, while Skylarks poured 
down their incredible endless songs from the sky overhead. Corn Buntings 
sang from the wires like Savannah Sparrows, Black Kites fished the river like 
Ospreys, Stilts and Avocets waded in the shallows. We saw a rare Red-footed 
Falcon, a Pratincole, a Stony Curlew, several Purple Herons, and a large 
flock of Red-crested Pochards. Each day gave us new birds — “lifers” — the 


same thrills we once knew often when we were first learning our birds back 
home, years ago. 





John James Audubon, Salesman 


By LAwreENcE B. ROMAINE 


A picture of John James Audubon as a salesman may be a bit startling to 
some of us who think of him as a great artist and naturalist, a genius of the 
brush and pen, or as an eccentric traveler and wanderer who, because of his 
own lack of ability and interest in all business matters, failed financially sev- 
eral times. It may even seem to many, perhaps, a disillusionment to find the 
great man’s name linked with anything so mundane, commercial, and 
commonplace as selling. It is for these very reasons, however, that | want to 
try to depict what seems to be a neglected aspect of his character. Audubon 
is known throughout the world for his Birds of America and his Viviparous 
Quadrupeds of America, and to a few for his delightfully written Letters and 
Journals. In spite of tremendous obstacles, his accomplishments as a business- 
man prove without doubt his magnetic personality and his dynamic energy, 
and in this you will find the why and wherefore of the title which I have given 
him. 

The autograph letter of Victor Audubon reproduced in this issue, and a 
prospectus issued in 1842, provoked my interest in dating the first appearance 
of the Quadrupeds, and it was through the research on this problem that an 
Audubon new at least to me was found. 

Many famous authors and artists have died paupers — some of them in 
jail — and few of them have had the slightest appreciation or recognition of 
their achievements from their fellow men. This is the rule, to which Audubon 
was one of the exceptions. There is usually a reason for an exception to any 
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rule, and having found it, I think, in Audubon’s case, I offer it for your con- 
sideration. I believe that most people read hastily and form impressions 
superficially. I am sure I do. I had thought I knew a good deal about Audu- 
bon until I started to find out why, after his return from Europe in 1839, he 
was able to “wear the laurel crown of victory lightly on his brow,” as Dr. F. 
H. Herrick puts it in his Audubon the Naturalist. He had failed several times, 
and there had been moments in his life when there was but one person who 
believed in him — his wife, Lucy. Yet, in spite of discouragement, he was 
still able to carry on with his characteristic fortitude and sell every painting 


he produced and every print he published! 


The young Audubon that most of us know best was anything but a good 
salesman. He was casual to a fault and neglected the dollars-and-cents method 
of thinking at home. If he wanted to paint, write, or sketch, he did so, regard- 
less of the waiting customer. Unfortunately this is the period of his life that 
most of us are most familiar with because it is the most romantic: Audubon 
the Adventurer; Audubon the Pioneer, who knew Daniel Boone and hunted 
with him and painted his portrait; Audubon the Great Naturalist and Artist, 
who extracted from the American wilderness the magnificent birds and beasts 
that still live in his portraits today, testimony of his talents. We do know of 
these masterpieces, but perhaps we do not know the reasons for their very 
existence. This we must learn from his later Journals written 1840-43, when 
life had taught him many lessons and he had seen that his one real ambition, 
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to publish his works, could not be realized without the unfortunately necessary 
labor of selling them. But combining his experience, his natural driving force, 
and a certain amount of his casual, happy-go-lucky way of accepting life as it 
came to him with a more mature conviction of his one duty to the world made 
him the epitome of a good salesman. 


By 1839 he had overcome most of the obstacles in his publishing path. 
Through his many friends he had successfully met the financial problems 
that so often kill an enterprise. He had won out over the jealousy of Alex- 
ander Wilson and especially of Wilson’s friends and publishers, who did 
everything they could to prevent Audubon from presenting his Birds of 
America to the public. Finally, he had brought under control his own far-too- 
easy-going attitude toward the world — that it could be utterly ignored as long 
as he could study, write, and paint. He made friends easily, and although his 
temperament made him some enemies, he was generally accepted and wel- 
comed wherever he went, which is the foremost characteristic of a really good 
salesman. He was befriended by many influential men in Philadelphia, then 
the stronghold of science in the country, in spite of the Wilson-Ord faction. 
In New York City he was elected to the Lyceum of Natural History. In Europe 
he took Liverpool, Edinburgh, London, and Paris by storm. This was not 
as easy as it sounds in a few words. He had first to make the world of art 
accept his paintings; second, he had to sell his ideas to the world of science; 
and third, it was necessary to break down the doors of wealth and social in- 
fluence. None but the most inspired salesman could have done it. Audubon 


did. 


Audubon spoke of Massachusetts as the “reading state,” and it is of his 
selling experiences here and in the rest of New England that I want to write. 
The material gathered here is from his Journal Made While Obtaining Sub- 
scriptions to “Birds of America” 1840-1843, edited by Howard Corning and 
published by the Club of Odd Volumes. The most convincing information on 
any subject is to be found in contemporary manuscript, and the next best 
thing is an exact copy. I feel sure the quotations from this Journal will prove 
that among Audubon’s many accomplishments and remarkable abilities we 
must include salesman extraordinary as perhaps one of the most outstanding. 


While reading the quotations I am about to borrow, please keep in mind 
that they were written in 1840, when there were no automobiles, no planes, 
few trains, no wireless nor telephones, and that horses were but one-horse- 
power vehicles. Also bear in mind that the Journal was kept patiently every 
night, nearly always after a long, hard day. It was written, too, with a fine 
sense of humor, and never closed without a blessing on his wife, Lucy, and 
the boys, and with thanks to God for his good fortune and happiness in life. 
Consider also the probability that, on top of everything else, he more than 
likely sketched a new bird or animal portrait on many a night before he put 
out his candle. With all this in mind, let us look over a few entries: 

Aug. 11th, 1840. [Plymouth.] Called on many persons but procured no subscriptions. 

Aug. 12th, 1840. [Providence.] Providence is full of fine people, but they do not 
study ornithology. . . . The Atheneum wont pay without an a/c being presented and say 
10 plates are missing in their lot? Nous verrons! [‘‘Nous verrons,” indeed, and with a 


twinkle in his eye, instead of a discouraged entry to the effect that Victor has made 
another error and must be more careful.] 


Aug. 13th, 1840. [New Bedford.] Found Mr. Seabury in the Carrs at Mansfield from 
Boston, where he told me he sold 100$ worth of Prints. . . . Sent by Check to Victor 
this day $150 
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Aug. 14th, 1840. [New Bedford.] Sent Victor G. Audubon a check value $500.00 
Rec’d 6 letters of Introduction for Plymouth from Mr. Page and 2 from Alden. [The 
average salesman would have been out celebrating, but Audubon jotted in his diary and 
wrote to his family.] 


Aug. 15th, 1840. Left New Bedford this morning at % past 7 in a coach with 6 
Sailors and their enormous Whale fairing chests. . . . 744 hours traveliing 30 miles! put 
up at the “Old Colony House” [Plymouth] excellent people. 


As we continue we find that in a day or two, after meeting many more 
people with varying successes, he hires a wagon for Duxbury and from there 
for Hingham. Though he does not say at what hour he retired, he often notes 
his rising at four or five o’clock in the morning. We can rest assured that he 
wasted little time, padded no expense account, and made few unproductive 
calls. His comments on Daniel Webster and his tardiness in making payments 
are entertaining and revealing and are found in detail in The Journals. Here 
you may also read of his meeting with Elihu Burritt, the “learned blacksmith,” 
and many others who were to write themselves indelibly into American liter- 
ary and political history, while Audubon was making his own. We find busi- 
ness in Boston brisk. Charles C. Little & Company are running out of plates 
when Audubon himself needs a few more samples to carry with him. Doctor 
Parkman of Harvard, and many other friends already working for him are 
paving the way. From Boston to Worcester, then on to Springfield and 
Northampton and south to Hartford he hastens, by wagon, coach, and train, 
and reaches “Minnie’s Land” and his beloved family in early September. The 
entries quoted from the Journal so far, though few, present a pretty rugged 
schedule. There is little rest between his strenuous traveling hours and the 
many stops all over New England. Let us follow him again from New York 
back to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where I again quote: 


Sept. 15th, 1840 [Portsmouth.] I was astonished last evening when I had had my 
supper at the table d’hote, to hear the answer returned by my host to several Gents who 
asked him who and what I was? “Why I guess that he is a Scientific Gentleman of some 
sort or other, for he is very polite and talks to no one that does not talk to him.” I was 
highly tickled at this as I heard it somewhat distinctly. . . . My host asked me leave to 
remove my effects to a large front room, and was wondrous polite! So much for being 
what this good man calls me “SCIENTIFIC”! . . . If tomorrow is not better than today, 
I shall not as Wilson did Louisville, damn Portsmouth, but bid it my adieus! [A typical 
collection of comments, full of humor, and written with a tired but determined smile.] 


Reading the Journal and trying to select the most interesting and pertinent 
parts, and those that most clearly show Audubon as a salesman, is like reading 
a long and elaborate menu when one is ravenous yet on a rigid diet. These 
few inclusions are but a skeleton of the material I should like to use, but in 
consideration of your patience and the limited space in the Bulletin, they 
must suffice. Let us skip along to: 


Dec. 11th, 1840. [Worcester.] Called after Tea on Mr. Harris The Bookseller, who 
told me that I must not expect more than one or two subscribers here, Nous Verrons, 
Monsieur Harris. [How much of the original spark words lose upon the typed or printed 
page! ] 


Dec. 12th, 1840. [Worcester.] Rose early ... after breakfast went to Mr. Harris, 
and we started in search of subscribers at once, and sure enough I have procured 12! 
{Mr. Harris’s judgment on the buying power of Worcester did not trouble Audubon at 
all. Many a salesman would have made a note in his report to this effect — obtained two 
subscribers and quit. Our friend took the warning with a smile and went to work.] 


The Journal now takes us to Baltimore and Washington. It is amusing 
that he is still pursuing Daniel Webster with a bill. It is also worth noting 
that it was in Washington that he was most successful and that, due to his 
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many friends, production had again to be rushed ahead to keep up with orders 
there. While I have been using only New England material, I should like to 
take one typical entry from the Capital: July 15th, 1842. [Washington. ] 
“Went to the Capital With Portfolio, and astonished the Natives. — the Little 
Richardson’s Squirrel taken for our flying one! — The wood chuck for 
Beavers or Musk Rats — The Florida Rats for Squirrels — and the Hares for 
common Rabbits by most of the great folks around me.” [Whereas these lines 
may suggest a bit of sarcasm, I assure you that they were written with a sly 
smile and a further determination to accomplish his ambition. ] 


In 1842 we find him again in his reading State of Massachusetts. His list 
of subscribers has grown, and with Victor and John Jr. in New York manag- 
ing production, the Audubon family salesman continues his campaign as 
calmly and easily as he once wandered in the wilderness writing and painting. 
Though he was once better known and felt more at home in Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Louisiana, by now New England was used to the familiar figure and his 
winning ways, and Audubon was accustomed to the Yankee kingdom. Before 
the end of 1842, with the eastern seaboard under his thumb, he looks to 
Canada for recognition. On to the North for a successful trip, during which 
his spirt and courage never fail him for a moment. One last quotation to 
prove that his fifty-eight years have not slowed him up in the least: “I heard 
Doctor Douglass say to some person who went out of the house, that I would 
never live to finish the Quadrupeds! A Glorious Prophecy!” As one reads 
the lines, one can almost hear him say to himself, “Nous verrons, Monsieur 
Doctor.” Another challenge to fire him, not only to accomplish his task, but, 
if possible, to produce even more quadrupeds than he ever had previously 
conceived of! 


A really good salesman is never completely discouraged, though he may 
have his ups and downs from day to day. Audubon seems to have been able 
to ride over the small ones without even a comment, and the large ones with 
a casual smile, indicated by “nous verrons,” which seems to have meant “now 
here is something to be tackled at once.” One salesman in a thousand paves 
his way with every minute of his entire life, as did Audubon. Everyone who 
knew him spoke of him to a friend, so that when he contacted his prospect 
there was no need for high-pressure chatter, details, and facts, upon which 
the average salesman depends. When opportunity knocked, Audubon was 
ready and willing to open the door. 


Have you ever corresponded with a person whom you have never met? 
Have you ever created a mental picture of the person at the other end of the 
line? Have you ever had the good fortune to meet any of these people? If 
you have, you will know what I mean when I ask if we have not here an 
Audubon we have never known very well. It has been a pleasant experience 
for me, and I hope will so prove for you. Perhaps you, too, have always 
thought of him as a delightful though somewhat dreamy, mythical figure who 
wandered through life neglecting his family and his responsibilities, studying 
and painting for his own amusement and satisfaction, and expecting the world 
to work for him and support him. If you have thought of him as I have, see 
if you can now blend into your picture of him these few accents and high- 
lights, and imagine a thoughtful, considerate, determined, courageous, dy- 
namic, and well-rounded AMERICAN, with the imagination and fire of an 
artist, yet with the cool, calm, and calculating acumen of a successful business- 
man. 
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Wanderings Here and There 
Birding Experiences in West Virginia and Florida 
By EvizaBeTH BALL 


RALPH E. LAWRENCE 
A male Kentucky Warbler is an attentive parent. 


Although West Virginia calls itself the most southern of the Northern 
States and the most northern of the Southern States, the common 
birds were so different from New England that I felt I had really moved 
South. Cardinals, Carolina Chickadees, Carolina Wrens, and the inquisitive 
Tufted Titmouse were the most frequent feeders at the bird cafeteria of a 
friend in Ripley, where I arrived in March, 1950. 


I hoped that the Ohio River not far away would provide some good ducks, 
but the water was high and swift, and the first day along its banks produced 
a lone Horned Grebe for waterfowl. The next week end a swampy meadow 
gave us our first thrill in ducks — five Shovellers, three of them males in full 
spring plumage. After that we learned to look for ducks in swollen brooks, 
backwaters, and sloughs, and the largest flock of ducks, numbering about 150 
and including eleven species, was seen in a flooded cornfield. 

In April it was fun to get better acquainted with several birds briefly 
known before, such as Red-bellied Woodpecker, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, and 
Summer Tanager, and to learn their songs and calls. 

The Wilson Club had its annual meeting in April at the State 4-H Camp, 
situated in good bird country. Even native West Virginians had a new bird 
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or two, and Northerners such as I were delighted with the Bachman’s Spar- 
row that sang from an overgrown pasture near the Camp. The song was quite 
variable, but always started on a very high clear whistled note. We had an 
unusually good look at the bird, which is not at all spectacular with its dingy 
wash across the breast; we enjoyed the song far more. I heard it in two other 
places later. Another new bird for me here was the Bewick’s Wren. The white 
in the tail was difficult to see, but the long tail was unmistakable, as was the 
song; the latter was much thinner than that of other wrens and had the long 
trill at the end as in the Towhee’s song. 


We went to Cheat Mountain the last day of the meeting. It is fun to get 
Bewick’s Wren in the early morning and Winter Wren a few hours later, both 
in their nesting area. Northerners could add new subspecies to their life lists, 
as the West Virginia ornithologists said we were hearing or seeing Carolina 
Junco, Mountain Vireo (race of the Blue-headed), and Cairns’s Warbler (race 


of the Black-throated Blue Warbler). 


The most fun I had with warblers, however, was on May 7 in a hollow in 
the Kanawah Valley. It was Century Day for the Charleston chapter of the 
Brooks Bird Club, and groups spread through the hollows and valleys of the 
countryside, trying to get a day’s total of over a hundred — not too easy where 
shore and water birds are scarce. 


My new friends taught me the songs of southern warblers: the galloping, 
fast song of the Kentucky Warbler; the sneezed-off ending of the Hooded 
Warbler; and the five notes of the Swainson’s Warbler, so similar in tone to 
the Louisiana Water-Thrush. I heard a buzzy song all on one note, guessed 
it to be a Cerulean, and was pleased to find it so. We saw a female Cerulean 
later gathering nesting material on the ground and a female Hooded Warbler 
on her nest. A Worm-eating Warbler singing on a bare bough right over the 
road proved much easier to spot than the bird in South Egremont, Massachu- 
setts, I had so often chased. 


Then we began to run into flocks of migrants, and, being more familiar with 
the songs of the northern warblers than were the West Virginians, I could 
help them by identifying the songs of the Tennessee, Canada, Cape May, and 
Bay-breasted Warblers that swarmed around. Six Cape May Warblers on one 
bush at eye level showed how good the migration was. Altogether, our party 
of three had twenty-seven kinds of warblers in one morning, the most I had 
ever had in a day. Other parties found Wilson’s and Blue-winged, to make 
twenty-nine warblers for the combined list. 


The rest of May was an anticlimax, with the exception of a female Red- 
head Duck seen on May 14, late for the species in West Virginia. This was 
seen on a tiny pond near Point Pleasant which will be included in a large 
refuge that is being planned for that area. 


In June I managed to join the Brooks Bird Club for three days at their 
annual Foray. Each year this club holds a ten-day meeting for birding and 
botanizing, usually at some camp, and each year in a different part of the 
State. In 1950 it was near Lewisburg. Two chief projects take up much of the 
time, a bird-nest-spotting contest and a breeding-bird census. The census 
this year was taken on a beautiful coniferous woodland tract where northern 
and southern fauna mixed, with Blackburnian Warblers singing near Hooded 


Warblers. 


At the Foray I was told of a field near Kenna where a Lark Sparrow had 
been observed the year before, and the following week end I went there and 
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found the bird. This was the last interesting birding I did in West Virginia. 
The summer was 'hot and hectic, and my job demanding. 

November found me in Florida for a few weeks with my family. Several 
side trips proved interesting, the trip to the West Coast being the best. The 
causeway to Clearwater proved a fine birding spot for terns and shore birds. 
With my 36-power telescope I could observe every feather on the flocks of 
Forster’s, Royal, and Cabot’s Terns on the sandy beaches that edged the 
causeway. There were flocks of Willets, Red-backed Sandpipers, Black-bellied 
Plovers, and both Wilson’s and Semipalmated Plovers, with good comparisons 
possible between the two latter. I stayed in Clearwater that night, after watch- 
ing the sunset over the Gulf. The next day I took the ferry from a point south 
of St. Petersburg back to the mainland. A Marbled Godwit was seen as the 
ferry started across, and a White Pelican sitting on a sand bar greeted us as 
we approached the landing on the other side. I’d seen White Pelicans in 
flight but never one as close as this, and he looked like a giant as he sat among 
the terns. 

Now I headed for Anna Maria Island, where I hoped for Snowy Plovers, 
and I found six near the end of the island. Their slim black bills and dusky 
legs were distinctive. When they sat down in the white sand, it was really 
hard to spot them. There were several Black Skimmers here, and three Oyster- 
catchers joined the group — curious-looking birds with their heavy red bills. 
With one last look at the tern group here, I departed and drove back to Bear 
Lake. 

Another day I drove to Cocoa Beach, where I enjoyed seeing the flocks 
of Brown Pelicans going over and again watched tern flocks on the beach. 
There were no Cabot’s here, mostly Royal Terns. However, a Caspian Tern 
joined the flock and gave a fine comparison. The streaked forehead and 
redder bill of the Caspian, as well as larger size, made him conspicuous among 
the Royals. However, one bird with a streaked forehead and orange bill 
looked different. He seemed to be between the size of the Royal and the 
Caspian, and the bill seemed heavier than the Royal. Before I could check 
the tail, the whole flock was off in a flurry of wings. I checked with Florida 
birders and was told that the orange-billed birds with streaked foreheads 
were seen at Cocoa Beach each winter and were called immature Caspians. 
Mr. Peterson, in his Field Guide, says he has found bill color reliable, though 
some observers maintain that young and winter Caspians often have orange 
bills. Anyway, it was an interesting bird to see. 

Dad and I took a two-day trip to Okeechobee and Clewiston. I especially 
wanted to see the Smooth-billed Anis that nest in Clewiston but saw only 
“Little Orphan Ani,” the bird that Mr. and Mrs. Jack Merritt raised by hand. 
The Anis build loose nests, with several females laying in each nest, so that 
storms and hurricanes do considerable damage to the colony even if only a 
few nests fall. The colony is decreasing, and though Mr. Merritt kindly took 
us to all the Ani’s favorite feeding haunts, we never saw a wild one at all. 

Another jeep ride with the warden over Kissimmee Prairie, similar to the 
one a few years ago, brought my birding in Florida to an end. This trip pro- 
duced Sandhill Cranes, and I heard them call for the first time. I certainly 
have a lot of respect for the jeep. We went through pools so deep that the 
water splashed over the floorboard, but it was all great fun. 

After Thanksgiving I headed north for Vermont, a 1500-mile trip alone in 
a Crosley. I planned to do some birding along the way but was delayed three 
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mornings with car trouble, which left me without the extra time I had planned 
on. I noted flocks of Pintails in the wildlife refuge near Savannah, but the 
wind was blowing too hard for leisurely scanning of the pools. 


The ferry trip across Chesapeake Bay was the one bright spot in the 
whole trip. Bonaparte’s Gulls fluttered about, Gannets were diving. A mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Bird Club pointed out a shearwater flying away from 
us, though we had too brief a glimpse to be sure of species. Then I saw a 
flock of large white birds approaching and soon saw something I had most 
wished for, a flock of twenty-two Whistling Swans flying almost overhead. 
Glistening white in the sunlight, they were a never-to-be-forgotten sight and 
one that cheered me on as I returned to winter’s snow and ice. 


“So Much for So Little” 


Interesting Others 


The past summer has been a very fruitful one for the Society as to mem- 
bership, as will be noted from the goodly number of new members listed 
below. We are extremely grateful also for the continuing increased support 
from so many of our friends in all classes of membership. We realize, of 
course, that it is not possible for everyone to express interest in this way. 
In a letter received recently from a Boy Scout, a high school student, who 
felt he had received much help from the Society during the past year, ex- 
pressed his appreciation in these words: “Perhaps some day I may be able 
to help in a financial way, but for now I will spend my time interesting 
others.” We like that sentiment and believe it is responsible for much of the 
growth and success of our organization. Let us not minimize our abilities 
nor curtail our efforts in this respect. 

Added to our State-wide Membership Committee are Mrs. Carsley W. 
Hutchings, North Billerica, and Mrs. Boyd N. Jones, Amesbury. 


Welcome to the following new members: 








Life Members 


***Brown, Laurence Allyn, Jr., Boston 
***Riley, Miss Mabel Louise, Newton 


Contributing Members 
Brierley, Miss Frances, Adams 


**Chabot, Mathurin P., Putnam, Conn. 


Jayson Camps, Inc., Monterey 
**Kellogg, Mrs. Juliet Richardson, 
Rye, N 


**QOlsen, Mrs. Lillian L., Lexington : 


**Pereira, H. F. deC., Dedham 
**Tyler, Mrs. John F., Boston 


Wallace, Dr. and Mrs. Richard and 
Family, Brookline 


Supporting Members 
*Allen, Miss Miriam, Westfield 


Anderson, John W., North Brookfield 
Appleton, Mrs. Clifford T., Worcester 


*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting 
Membership 
***Transferred from Contributing 
Membership 


* Atherton, Charles P., Exeter, N. H. 
*Ayer, Mrs. J. B., Milton 
Brinton, W. A., Wellesley 
Carr, Mrs. Virginia C., Boston 
*Coombs, Mrs. Robert D., Duxbury 
*Copeland, Mrs. William Adams, Boston 
Crockett, Mr. and Mrs. David C., 
Ipswich 

*Crone, Miss Anne B., Belmont 
*Cunningham, Mrs. Robert C., Milton 
*Drew, Mrs. Jesse A., Wellesley Hills 
*Friedman, Miss Elsie, Boston 
*Friedman, Miss Sophie M., Boston 
*Goding, Edward N., Boston 
*Goodhue, Mrs. Albert, Marblehead 
*Gould, Mrs. J. Avery, Andover 
*Hatch, Miss Ethel A., 

York Harbor, Me. 
Hirson, Dr. Samuel S., West Newton 
*Hoar, Samuel, Concord 
*Keenan, Bennett, Newton Center 
*King, Mark H., Dorchester 
*Kirkwood, Mrs. Samuel B., Winchester 
*Langer, Miss Harriet, Adams 
Lefferts, Miss Mildred T., 
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Old Chatham, N. Y. 
*Long, W. B., Boston 
*McNair, Malcolm P., Cambridge 
*Moreau, Miss Elsie G., Worcester 
*Musgrave, Dr. Homer S., 

Albuquerque, N. M. 
*Ness, Robert David, Rochester, N. Y. 
*Parlamento, Robert I., Lake Park, Fla. 
Peabody, Mrs. John, Princeton 
Pickman, Dudley L., Hamilton 
Powell, Miss Elsie K., Jr., 

Old Chatham, N. Y. 
Quarton, Dr. G. C., Lincoln 
*Rice, Mrs. Paul M., Cohasset 
*Sohier, W. D., Manchester 
*Strickland, H. Leland, Jr., Marblehead 
*Thompson, Mrs. J. Howard, Barre 
Tolman, Gilbert, Jr., Waban 
Voisin, Roger Louis, Jamaica Plain 


Woodbury, Robert I., Topsfield 


Active Members 


Abbot, John R., Andover 
Abbot, Mrs. John R. Andover 
Adams, Mrs. James, Westminster 
Adeson, Dr. Garvey, Pittsfield 
Allen, Samuel E., Williamstown 
Allen, T. R., Pittsfield 
Anable, Anthony, Jr., 

Peterborough, N. H. 
Andrews, Frank L., Southboro 
Antik, Miss Anna, Pittsfield 
Arrowsmith, H. N., Baltimore, Md. 
Atkins, Rev. Leon, Newton Center 
Bagg, W. E., Pittsfield 
Barnes, Mrs. Margaret F., Belmont 
Barrett, Mrs. W. R., Lee 
Barrows, Gridley, Sharon 
Barrows, Mrs. Sue, Sharon 
Bartlett, David, Willimansett 
Bartlett, Mrs. Ralph A., Groveland 
Beach, Bruce, Rosemont, Pa. 
Beattie, Mrs. Hamilton, Tiverton, R. I. 
Beckett, John A., Arlington 
Belden, Miss Bessie, Pittsfield 
Benedict, Miss Elise, Ferrisburg, Vt. 
Bennett, Miss Margaret P., Egypt 
Berry, Mrs. Edwin, Dalton 
Bertram Campers, South Duxbury 
Bertrand, Mrs. Mary, Roxbury 
Bigelow, Chandler, 2nd, Westwood 
Bigelow, Robert S., Farmington, Me. 
Bilstine, Miss Marjorie, Boston 
Birchard, A. Ri, Jr., Pittsfield 
Bird and Garden Club, Framingham 
Birt, Harry R., Pittsfield 
Blanchard, Mrs. Albert R., Sudbury 
Blandon, Thomas J., New York, N. Y. 
Bloedel, Laurence, Williamstown 
Blowney, Mrs. W. E., Melrose 
Boot, Mrs. Frank, Lynn 
Bowry, Mrs. Allan G., Sudbury 
Bradley, Miss Dorothy, Dorchester 
Brash, Henry, Lexington 
Brewer, Mrs. Talbot M., Edgartown 
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Brigham, Miss Nathalie, West Newton 
Brooke, John, Lenox 
Brooks, Mrs. Donald L., 
North Brookfield 
Brown, Mrs. Ronald D., Lexington 
Bruggemann, L. C., Manchester, Conn. 
Buell, Mrs. Raymond Leslie, 
Richmond 
Bullock, George B., Waban 
Burbank, Mrs. Grace, Plymouth 
Burgess, David, West Brookfield 
Burlingame, Miss Amelda, Oxford 
Burnes, Mrs. Richard M., Framingham 
Burton, Mrs. Felix A., Waban 
Calven, Mrs. Richard, Groveland 
Camp Lincoln-Hill, Boston 
Campbell, William P., Worcester 
Candy, Robert, Freedom, N. H. 
Carleton, Mrs. Russell F., Foxboro 
Carley, Miss, North Attleboro 
Carlson, Mrs. Nels, Norfolk 
Carpenter, Hail B., Rockland 
Chamberlain, Miss Ruth, Pittsfield 
Chase, Miss Beverly, Holyoke 
Chase, Miss J. Ardelle, 
Shelburne Falls 
Chase, Miss Ruth Mary, 
Ferrisburg, Vt. 
Chesney, Miss Helen, Pittsfield 
Child, Mrs. Luther M., South Sudbury 
Christopherson, Miss Beatrice 
Gloucester 
Clark, Gordon, Cambridge 
Clark, Mrs. Stella M., Middleboro 
Clark, Warren I., Pittsfield 
Clark, Mrs. William O., 
Framingham Centre 
Clements, George Nickerson, 
Providence, R. I. 
Cobb, Mrs. Charles, Newton Center 
Cogbill, B. A., Pittsfield 
Cole, A. L., Hingham 
Cole, Mrs. Albert E., Winthrop 
Collins, Miss S. Lucretia, Brookline 
Colman, Mrs. Ernest, 
Framingham Centre 
Cook, Mrs. Adeline, Dorchester 
Copeland, Mrs., North Attleboro 
Copeland, Dr. N. N., Pittsfield 
Coulliette, Miss Joan, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cox, Miss Marilyn, Newton Center 
Coxon, Thomas T., Vero Beach, Fla. 
Crabtree, Larry, Needham Heights 
Cross, Frank C., Silver Spring, Md. 
Cruckshank, Dale R., Milton 
Cummings, Mrs. Burtt P., Westminster 
Curran, Miss Mary E., Wheelwright 
Curry, Rev. R. L., Lenox 
Curry, Mrs. T. M., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 
Curtin, Mrs. Thomas, Pittsfield 
Cutler, Mrs. Elias, Warren 
de Leslie, Mrs. Florence, 
Vineyard Haven 
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De Mello, Mrs. Edward, Middleboro 
DeMott, John, Hingham 
Dickerman, Mrs. Robert E., Weston 
Dickinson, J. C., Jr., Cambridge 
DiMarco, Mrs. William A., Pittsfield 
Dingman, Stanley, Sharon 
Doble, Mrs. William, Jr., Hingham 
Dodge Cottage Campers, 
South Duxbu 
Dohoney, Clarence, Lee ' 
Doran, Myles, Pittsfield 
Dublin School, Dublin, N. H. 
Duff, Mrs. Valentine S., Hingham 
Dunn, Miss Marguerite, South Barre 
Durnin, Miss Martha, North Adams 
Eaton, Mrs. Olive, West Newton 
Eberlein, George H., West Concord 
Egan, Mrs. Elmer A., Brockton 
Ellms, Mrs. Carlton W., Jr., 
South Sudbury 
Elwell, Alcott Farrar, 
East Hebron, N. H. 
Evans, Mrs. Rose, Roxbury 
Falby, Miss Nita T., Wellesley 
Faller, Frederick W., Roslindale 
Fanning, Paul, Boston 
Farr, Mrs. Harold, Berkshire 
Fenner, Mrs. D. C., Falmouth 
Fessenden, Miss Esther, Barre Plains 
Fierman, Mrs. J. Harry, Pittsfield 
Fisher, Miss Joanne, Scituate 
Flanagan, Edward F., Jr., Beverly 
Fletcher, Mrs., North Attleboro 
Floyd, Mrs. Cleaveland, Boston 
Forbush, Mrs. Walter A., Brockton 
Ford, Mrs. Martin, Framingham 
Forsley, Dr. Edward T., Pittsfield 
Foss, Mrs. Paul M., Malden 
Foxhall, George, Worcester 
Francis, Mrs. Douglass B., 
Newton Center 
Franck, Mrs. Jerome J.. 
Newton Center 
Franks, Mrs. Howard, Pittsfield 
Frye, Miss Lena D., Pittsfield 
Fuller, Miss Susan, Norwell 
Gallo, Mrs. Victor R., Worcester 
Gardner, Mrs. DeWitt C., Pittsfield 
Garland, Miss Eleanor M., Walpole 
Gaston, Mrs. Eugene A., Framingham 
Gay, Mrs. Frederick, Lexington 
Geiger, Joseph T., Newton, Kans. ’ 
Gibbs, Mrs. Leroy M., Jr., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Giddings, Mrs. Frank E., Pittsfield 
Gillespie, James, Ipswich 
Gilmartin, Miss Bertha, Dorchester 
Gilmore, H. B., Pittsfield 
Glodt, Dr. H. R., Pittsfield 
Goddard, Mrs. E. S., Bar Harbor, Me. 
Goding, Mrs. S. C., Amherst 
Graton, Bowman, Milton 
Greengold, Dr. D. B., Pittsfield 
Greenwood, Mrs. Ernest, Pittsfield 
Griffith, Miss Marjorie, South Carver 
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Griffith, Mrs. Walter, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 
Grover, Miss Myrtle L., Boston 
Grunewald, Richard, Interlaken 
Gulick, Miss Katherine, 
Andover, N. H. 
Hadary, Miss Sharon, Ferrisburg, Vt. 
Hagen, Miss Gladys C., Roxbury 
Hajjar, J. E., Pittsfield 
Hallowell, Mrs. W. L., Lenox 
Hamilton, Miss Barbara, 
West Medway 
Haney, Earl P., Winchester 
Harper, Mrs. Ralph M., Winthrop 
Harrington, Mrs. John J., Brockton 
Harrington, Miss M. C., Marblehead 
Harris, Mrs. Harold L., East Foxboro 
Harris, J. Dexter, Waban 
Harrison, Philip, West Brookfield 
Hart, Mrs. Maurice, 
East Greenwich, R, I. 
Hathaway, Mrs. George R., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 
Hemstreet, Mrs. Leta B., Dorchester 
Henderson, Gardner, Wellesley Hills 
Hero, Mrs. Joseph F., Wellesley 
Hesse, Miss Isabel, Pittsfield 
Hill, Albert, Methuen 
Hiller, Miss Karen, Foxboro 
Hillman, Mrs. H. Van Arsdale, 
Vineyard Haven 
Hodge, Mrs. Lillian, East Lee 
Hodges, Mark R., Topsfield 
Holz, Herman A., New York, N. Y. 
Homer, Mrs. Hartwell, 
Great Barrington 
Hovenden, Miss Lena, West Newton 
Humphrey, Ray C., Pittsfield 
Hunt, Mrs. George P., Pittsfield 
Irwin, Mrs. William J., Lexington 
Jacobson, Mrs. Waldemar A., 
Brockton 
Jefts, Alva C., Revere 
Jodrey, H. Lawrence, Jr., Rockport 
Johnson, Miss Esther C., 
Newton Highlands 
Johnson, Lee E., Cambrdige 
Johnson, Mrs. Louis H., Groveland 
Johnson, Mrs. Owen, Vineyard Haven 
Jones, Mrs. Nathaniel E., Lowell 
Kalischer, Clemens, Stockbridge 
Kaplan, Mrs. Seymour T., Pittsfield 
Kay, Mrs. A. J., Norfolk 
Kelley, Miss Charlotte, Georgetown 
Kemper, John Mason, Andover 
Kenneally, Miss C. M., Pittsfield 
Kennedy, Miss Eunice, Pittsfield 
Kilhouley, Peter, Topsfield 
King, Wallace, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Kingsley, Darwin P., III, Southboro 
Kinney, Asa S., South Hadley 
Kinney, Henry E., Worcester 
Knott, Mrs. William M., Groveland 
Kohlhofer, Mrs. A. J., Pittsfield 
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LaBrecque, Miss Yvonnette, 
Ferrisburg, Vt. 
Lajoie, Miss Adelma, Concord, N. H. 
Land, Miss Meigs, Sterling 
Lander, Mrs. Max, Framingham 
Lang, Mrs. Edward S., Bridgewater 
Langlois, Mrs., North Attleboro 
Leary, Miss Mildred, North Attleboro 
Leavenworth, Mrs. Gordon, Jr., 
Westminster 
Leavitt, Mrs. Jason, Pittsfield 
Leduc, Horace C., Fall River 
Leland, Barky, West Brookfield 
Levy,- Mrs. Anna, Middleboro 
Lewis, Mrs. Frederick T., Waban 
Licciardello, Mrs. A. T., Fort Devens 
Lidback, Mrs. Isabel M., East Boston 
Lincoln, Mrs. J. Mason, Framingham 
Linney, Robert A., Port Henry, N. Y. 
Little Compton Garden Club Garden 
Center, Little Compton, R. I 
Loizeaux, Miss Christine, 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Lonberg, Carl, Cambridge 
Long, Miss Margaret W., Brookline 
Lux, Mrs. Betty P., Pittsfield 
MacAvoy, Miss Anastasia, 
West Newton 
MacDonald, Miss Jane, 
Littleton, N. H. 
MacDonald, Miss Jean, Minot 
Mann, Mrs. Helen B., Weston 
Marble, John Oscar, Haverhill 
Marks, C. Clifton, Boston 
Marshall, R. H., New York, N. Y. 
Marston, James L., Worcester 
Mary, Miss Renee, Prides Crossing 
Mason, Miss Violet, Wellesley 
Massey, Miss Gail, Washington, D. C. 
Masson, Louis A., Pittsfield 
McGeen, Dr. Daniel S., West Roxbury 
McGrath, Mrs. Russell S., 
Wynnewood, Pa. 
McKenzie, Mrs. Donald, Pittsfield 
McMahon, Miss Katherine B., 
Little Compton, R. I. 
McNaughton, Miss Helen, Pittsfield 
McRoberts, Mrs. Virginia, 
Northampton 
Meirowitz, Mrs. David, Pittsfield 
Merhar, J. Robert, Springfield 
Merrill, Mrs. George P., 
Washington, D. C. 
Michie, Miss Alice D., Pittsfield 
Milham, William L., Williamstown 
Milliken, Mrs. G. A., South Walpole 
Milnes, Mrs. Ralph L., Groveland 
Mills, Knower, Vineyard Haven 
Moeller, Alfred, Nurnberg, Germany 
Moon, Donald, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morgan, William P., West Lynn 
Morrill, Weston, Pittsfield 
Morris, Mrs. Thomas F., Needham 
Morrison, Mrs. J. N., Winthrop 
Morse, Mrs. Gardner S., Pittsfield 
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Morse, Sumner, Framingham 
Muehling, Mrs. Lawrence, Pittsfield 
Mullen, Mrs. Katherine, South Barre 
Murdock, Miss Jean, Westminster 
Murphy, Miss Gertrude, Norfolk 
Muul, Valdur, Sharon 
Muzzey, Miss Ann, Pittsfield 
Myer, Miss Beatrice, Gloucester 
Myers, F. M., Pittsfield 
Myerson, Mrs. Martin, Newton Center 
Nash, Ronald Z., San Marcos, Calif. 
Needham, Mrs. Burton, Dorchester 
Nelligan, Dr. Thomas H., Pittsfield 
Nerney, Mrs. Lester, Attleboro 
Norman, Harold R., Belchertown 
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Recollections of Bradstreet Hill 


By NATHANIEL CLEVELAND BRADSTREET 


Having been one of the co-founders and for several years President of the 
Bradstreet Family Association, and perhaps more than any other person 
qualified to speak for the family, I desire to express the great pleasure of the 
family that the Massachusetts Audubon Society has taken over Bradstreet 
Hill and adjoining property under the name of the Proctor Wildlife Sanctuary 
and the Annie H. Brown Reservation, with headquarters and office in the 
Bradstreet house on the hill — an old Bradstreet Shrine.* 


These premises were first occupied as a home by John Bradstreet, the 
youngest son of Governor Simon Bradstreet. John Bradstreet was born in 
North Andover in 1652; twenty-five years later, in 1677, he married Sarah 
Perkins, daughter of the pastor of the Topsfield Church, and settled on this 
property. In 1763 a grandson of John and Sarah Bradstreet, Samuel, and his 
wife, Ruth Lamson Bradstreet, erected the present house. 


*Bradstreet Hill is part of the Proctor Wildlife Sanctuary in Topsfield. See illustration 
on page 181, Bulletin, May, 1951. 
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To return to the Bradstreets of Bradstreet Hill, succeeding Samuels married 
and brought their wives to the old homestead up to the turn of the eighteenth 
into the nineteenth century when a certain Samuel Bradstreet secured Me- 
hitable Gould, of Boxford, for a bride and left the homestead, acquiring a 
farm some one and one-half miles away on the Topsfield-Danvers line, and, 
barring two years spent in Marblehead lobstering, carried on the new farm 
and reared his children; among them were Samuel Waldo Bradstreet and 
twin boys, Nathaniel Cleveland and Arthur Foster Bradstreet. 

Selling the farm to a cousin, John Bradstreet of Danvers, he followed his 
father-in-law Gould and brother to Rochester, New York, in 1839. For two 
generations more, Bradstreets remained on the homestead. 

The property continued in the Bradstreet name until about the turn of the 
present century, when the late Thomas E. Proctor acquired the property. Mr. 
Proctor spent a fortune on the gardens and rockery, acquired several of the 
adjoining farms, and became Topsfield’s largest landowner. 

Nathaniel Cleveland Bradstreet, one of the twins, made good in Rochester, 
New York, in business and in public life, serving as Mayor of the city, mem- 
ber of the State legislature, and in other public offices. Near the close of his 
long life he wrote his autobiography, and in it a glowing description of Brad- 
street Hill, the old homestead and home of his grandfather, where he spent 
much time until reaching manhood and leaving for New York. This descrip- 
tion seems worthy of quoting: 

“T regret that I have not the gift of a scientist or rural artist to delineate 
in detail the topographical grandeur and beauties of the Bradstreet Hill Farm, 
lying on the banks of the Ipswich River in the southeastern portion of the 
town of Topsfield. This ever-flowing Ipswich River was well-stocked with 
every variety of fresh-water fish. Simon Bradstreet, afterward to be Governor 
Bradstreet, had already acquired a grant in Merrimac, now North Andover: 
but having another grant coming to him undoubtedly selected this spot as one 
of unusual attractiveness for his son John, who was marrying a Topsfield 
girl. The plateau and slope of the hill consisted of about 150 acres of upland, 
circled on its southern and eastern line by the said Ipswich River, at all times, 
as a matter of course, a resort for the lovers of sport. 


“The view from the front of the residence was very beautiful and attrac- 
tive. Looking towards the west, we could see the pines of Boxford and Middle- 
ton, and turning southward came the plains of Danvers, and, further east the 
noted Wenham Lake, then the hills of the far-famed Beverly and Hamilton, 
which on the east adjoins the town of Ipswich.” 

In the spring of the year the meadows on the banks of the river were over- 
flowed so that hundreds of acres were covered with water, making a veritable 
sea, where wild geese and wild ducks abounded to the delight of the sports- 
men. One of the pleasantest memories I have of the meadows was seeing 
Colonel Bradstreet, our neighbor, whose gun — a French gun of unusual 
length and peculiar make — now is in possession of Gilbert Balch, his grand- 
son, out in a little boat taking aim at the flocks of geese or ducks, and with 
unerring skill bringing down from two or five at every shot. 

Early in the spring, the waters would recede and pass out into the ocean 
through the mouth of the river at Ipswich. There would soon grow up a 
luxuriant crop of grass on the meadows which when mature, was mown and 
harvested. On a portion of the meadow which my father owned was a large 
cranberry patch where we boys had great fun gathering the berries by the 
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bushel, selling what was not needed by the family, and it was quite a profit- 
able crop. The farm was well covered with orcharding of a quite profitable 
character. My mother’s department-on the farm was the dairy and no person 
ever took greater pleasure than she in that line of work and the profits were 
all her own. We always had twelve to fifteen cows and we boys did the milk- 
ing and took care of the stock. Father’s cornfields were always a wonder to 
his neighbors. After the corn crib was filled, hundreds of bushels of the 
yellow ears were carried into the garret of the house and spread on the floor 
for us boys to shell as occasion required in the winter evenings. In the spring 
of the year the apple orchards were trimmed and the branches drawn to a 
convenient spot, to be chopped into kindling wood during idle hours through 
the summer. 

A far-famed spot just north of the farm was a roadway called “Bonny’s 
Feather Bed;” the occasion of the name was caused by the peculiar pine tree 
foliage which fell so deeply in the roadway that the noisiest wagon and teams 
passing over it could not be heard. I passed over this noted place daily during 
my term of schoolteaching in Topsfield, and “Bonny’s Feather Bed” still 
remains intact. 

In several of the pastures and fields on the farm were standing, apparently 
as sentinels to remind us of the former woodland which the early settlers had 
nearly cleared, immense white oak trees which in those days were greatly 
sought after by the builders of ships. In the towns of Essex and Gloucester, 
not far away, were many shipyards, the proprietors of which had heard of 
those trees; some of them came to father to purchase them for their shipbuild- 
ing. In purchasing a certain tree they would tell father where to strike the 
first blow with the axe in felling it, where to saw off the several limbs, and 
what limbs to leave intact, so that the whole tree would be delivered in their 
yards in the most desirable and profitable shape for their use. White oak 
timber was the most valuable in the world for shipbuilding, and the price paid 
for it was accordingly high. On one occasion father wanted me to go with him 
as he went to deliver one of these trees at the shipyard. We got off at two 
o’clock in the morning and started for Essex, going down the hill, passing 
the schoolhouse and the poor farm, and a few rods beyond turning to the 
right-hand road, which leads through “Bonny’s Feather Bed” and past Pea- 
body’s grist mill where I so often went to get the corn ground. Then on past 
the celebrated Lamson residence and farm, and about here I was taken with 
a severe pain in my bowels. I had been riding on the trunk of the big tree 
in a little nest of hay fodder and had become chilled. I told father how I 
suffered, and the pains grew worse. He hurried up the team and said we 
would soon cross the stone bridge at Ipswich near to which was a hotel, and 
said if I wasn’t better when we got there he would give me a glass of brandy 
which would surely cure me. Just as we came to the famous stone bridge, 
which now stands just as it did then, the pain in my bowels instantly dis- 
appeared and we two were very happy persons. We drove right along till we 
reached the shipyard at Essex. Father got a fifty-dollar bill for his tree, and 
we arrived home early in the day. 


Have YOU visited the Proctor Sanctuary yet? Or our six other 


fine reservations devoted to conservation and nature education? 
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Notes from Our Sanctuaries 
PROCTOR SANCTUARY. The Sanctuary has been green and lush all 


summer because of the rains. Usually the Great Swamp dries up during this 
season, the buttonbush which grows so thick gets parched and withered, and 
the herons arrive in numbers to fish in the low water. The river has been high 
and very beautiful with cowslips, pickerel weed, arrowhead, joe-pye weed, 
loosestrife, and the brilliant cardinalflower. There seemed to be fewer herons 
than in previous years. The Green Heron was the most common, with a few 
Great Blues, Black-crowned Night Herons, and the nesting Bitterns. One 
American Egret was seen on June 16, and on the same day we found the nest 
of a Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Canada, Golden-winged, and Nashville Warblers 
were present all summer. 

Red-breasted Nuthatches undoubtedly nested in the red pines behind the 
Rockery. Two Red Crossbills were seen on July 30 as they dropped in for a 
few minutes and then took wing again. All the berry- and fruit-bearing trees 
and shrubs have heavy crops. The Sargent cherries have had flocks of fifty 
or more Cedar Waxwings devouring the unripe fruit. The Pheasants had a 
good breeding season, and whole families of them have been enjoying the 
corn which the Raccoons have stripped from the stalks in the cornfield. The 
Raccoon which reared two young in the large ash tree back of the house 
finally moved to a more secluded tree. 

The Palmer Natural History Day Camp had a full enrollment for all 
sessions. The youngsters were very enthusiastic and made capable guides 
as they proudly conducted their parents about the Sanctuary on “Parents 


Night.” A workshop for the camp use was set up in one of the rooms in the 
little red barn. 


Many Audubon members have visited their newest Sanctuary, and we 
hope that many others will soon visit Proctor and enjoy its beauty. The 
foliage of our native trees and shrubs and the many introduced varieties 
make the Sanctuary especially worthy of a visit during the autumn. All the 
Sanctuary roads except the one to Bradstreet Hill House will be closed to 
cars during the hunting season. 


ELMER P. Foye 
PLEASANT VALLEY. One of the finest stands of goldenrod that I have 


seen in Berkshire County is to be found on the bank overlooking Pike’s Pond. 
It is bisected by the green runner of the Nature Trail as it rolls out from the 
Museum around the pond. Literally hundreds of campers out for guided field 
trips have stopped beside this field this summer to examine into the mysteries 
of the goldenrod galls which abound there. Small boys recognize this gall as 
a splendid substitute for a tomahawk, but young and old alike are amazed to 
learn that this onionlike swelling on the goldenrod stem is caused by a tiny 
fly when it deposits its egg in the tender young stem. To me goldenrod is 
more than a beautiful weed or a plant that enables a tiny fly to find a home, it 
is a symbol — a symbol of seasonal change. When the fields of goldenrod 
begin to turn from dark green to golden yellow, as they are now, I know that 
summer is waning and fall is fast approaching. At this time the staff mem- 
bers who have been here all summer depart to prepare for the opening of 
school, as the day campers have done before them. Summer camps close and 
no longer do the children come in groups for field trips. The season for the 
Barn Restaurant is over, and the steady stream of visitors over the trails and 
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to the Museum begins to thin out. Fall days lie ahead with their great hordes 
of migrants which even now are marshalling their forces for the invasion of 
our valley, and this will be followed by the glorious foliage displays and in- 
tensified beaver activity on the ponds. 


In retrospect, the work on the trails seems to me to be outstanding this 
year. Pleasant Valley covers nearly a square mile of woodland, and its eight 
or nine miles of trails always require a great deal of care. This year, as a 
result of the heavy storm of last November, with its resultant blow-downs and 
washed-out bridges, the trails needed more work than usual. We started with 
the Fire Tower Trail, which was especially in need of attention, and ended 
at the northern boundaries of the Sanctuary on the Golden-wing Trail. Axes 
and scythes came in for very heavy duty as trails were opened up and 
widened. Four new bridges were constructed and others repaired. Steps were 
rebuilt on a steep bank on the nature trail, and the trail by the bog garden 
was given a new corduroy surface. Many new signs have been prepared for 
the Nature Trail, and the turtle pool at its beginning has been redesigned and 
greatly improved in appearance. 


When visitors come to the Trailside Museum we want them to look in and 
see something new and different in the way of exhibit materials and arrange- 
ment. This year the cases were all rearranged to allow more space before the 
beautiful and instructive new mural entitled “How to Know the Birds,” by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson Stickney. Other new exhibits include a new relief 
map of the Sanctuary, a life story of the Screech Owl, and an exhibit which 
explains how to make leaf prints and plaster casts of leaf specimens. 


The Natural History Day Camp had full enrollment for its four two-week 
sessions before the start of the season. This fact, coupled with the many 
requests by parents to be allowed to register their children for next year, is 
the best index to the kind of work Tommy (Mrs. Arlia Tomlinson Bailey) 
has been doing. Field trips have been very successful this year. In fact, the 
last group had a fine view of the Pileated Woodpecker as well as of nearly 
forty other species of birds, which is very good for this time of year. The 
evening beaver trips of the camp were all very successful, with one old Beaver 
seeming to be the chief performer. Back and forth he would swim in front 
of the group until at last he was only about twelve to fifteen feet away. Every 
now and then he would enliven his performance by giving the water a re- 
sounding slap with his tail. 


One of the impressive accomplishments of the campers this year was a 
display of beautifully mounted butterflies, each in handmade Riker mount. 


In closing this report of the summer’s activities I would like to explain 
how so much work was made possible. Firts of all, Paul Green, a veteran of 
four summers here, has put his hand to everything from cutting grass to the 
very excellent and painstaking lettering of Mrs. Stickney’s mural. Chandler 
Fulton, of Naugatuck, Connecticut, came to us as a volunteer worker and has 
pitched in everywhere — leading field trips, making feeders, and working 
on the trails. Jill Farr, of Pittsfield, who has in the past two years volunteered - 
her services, became a regular staff member in charge of the Museum’s dis- 
plays and the sales department. Last, but far from least, Harold Hansen of 
Arlington, who last year volunteered for two weeks, returned this year for 
three weeks and rendered invaluable assistance in the shop and on the trails. 


ALvaH W. SANBORN 
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TERN ISLAND. The 1951 nesting season was the most successful the 
Cape Cod terns have had since the early 40’s. No mishap befell any colony. 
No rats were present; owl predation was so slight that adult mortality was less 
than any former year. Chick mortality was unprecedentedly low, and the 
yield of chicks was so far above the average that it compensated for the very 
small hatch the preceding year. 


Early this spring Tern Island was cleaned well by burning off the dead 
grass and removing accumulated litter. It was plowed and harrowed suffi- 
ciently to eliminate overgrassed areas. 


In early June, 1944, the Tern Island colony reached its peak of between 
fifteen and twenty thousand birds, but as a result of the death of all the chicks 
immediately after hatching, the colony dispersed to renest elsewhere. How- 
ever, four thousand returned to nest there in 1945, and since then the trend 
has been toward a slow rebuilding of the colony. The presence in the colony 
of a basic nucleus of older Tern Island birds augurs well for the continued 
tenancy of this group at Tern Island, provided the necessary reclamation 
work is done yearly, and the site is protected with the utmost care during the 
breeding season. Under these conditions the colony can be expected soon to 
regain its former size. 

Oxiver L. AustTIN 


COOK’S CANYON. A fire crackles in the office hearth and the Hoo, hoo- 
hoo-hoo, hoo of the Great Horned Owl breaks the stillness of the early morn- 
ing. “Tommy,” as he is affectionately known by thousands of boys and girls, 
has returned from his summer visit with the Covered Wagon of the Con- 
servation Council and is now back at the Sanctuary to greet visitors. There 
have been many hundreds of them since the last Bulletin went to press - 
school children, scout groups, and recreation groups, as well as families 
coming to enjoy the beauty of the out-of-doors. Some came for longer 
periods, as day or resident campers, or as students at the Natural Science 
Workshop: One of the latter, Joan Carter, aptly described our weather this 
summer when she noted the conditions under which she had observed a King- 
fisher as “terrible wet.” Such weather, however, has provided ideal growing 
conditions: for the foundation plantings about the house, where the varieties 
of Cornus and Viburnum in particular have done unusually well and are now 
heavily fruited. In the field house south of the house the demonstration hedge 
of the Soil Conservation Service has put on a great deal of growth, the most 
spectacular being that of the multiflora rose, the older wood of which is 
covered with rose hips, and the thorny branches are already beginning to 
provide a safe travel lane for the birds. 


Now forming the southern edge of this field is a twenty-foot roadway, a 
gigantic undertaking, which was the gift of the Barre Wool Combing Com- 
pany. The new entrance is much more attractive to visitors but necessitated 
a number of major landscape changes, such as moving the garage and planting 
a large area of lawn which will provide more room for future visitors and 
campers alike. This was generously provided for by a local member of the 
Society. Flanking the lawn will be demonstration plantings of various types 
of bird-attracting shrubs and a few trees. 


The planting of shrubs and the judicious thinning of trees in the border- 
ing coniferous woodland, together with an extensive feeding program, is 
already beginning to pay dividends in the increased bird population about 
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headquarters. It is not that we feel that any substantial increase is thus made 
to the total number of birds, but it does provide the casual visitor with an op- 
portunity to see numbers of common birds and an occasional unusual one. The 
sight of a flock of Purple Finches taking wing from a feeder is almost certain 
to elicit comment from our guests, and even the more experienced birders 
present on Audubon Day were pleased at the sight of a Cape May Warbler 
beside the then unfinished road circle. Goldfinches are another favorite, and 
to encourage their presence we find it worth while to spare the thistle when 
scything the high grass, for it is on the seeds of the thistle that the Wild 
Canary feasts. 


The banding program is expanding. Usually well over a dozen birds are 
handled daily, many of them old friends but almost always there are three or 
four new ones. The birds return to these traps to feed despite an abundance 
of feed in near-by open feeders. A Northern Yellow-throat and an Oven-bird 
were among the more unusual birds banded this summer at the Sanctuary. 
Also, during the summer, we learned that an Evening Grosbeak which was 
banded at Cook’s Canyon on February 15, 1950, had been found with a 
broken wing on June 30 of this year at Kempt Lake, Berthier-Maskinonge 
District, Quebec. 

Leon A. P. MAcEE 


ARCADIA. Ripening fruits and shortened days are evidences that the 
peak of the growing season has passed. True migration makes us even more 
aware of the truth of this. At Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary true migration was 
observed on the evening of August 25, between 6:30 and 6:50, when more 
than two hundred Nighthawks were observed passing over the Sanctuary and 
continuing in a southerly direction. It so happened that on this same evening 
Bob Wood and Will Whitmore were standing on the bank of the Connecticut 
River opposite the Whitmore residence in Sunderland when a Nighthawk 
flight passed them. It is of more than usual interest that this flight, estimated 
at 250 individuals, passed this station, which is approximately fifteen miles 
to the N.N.E. of Arcadia, during the period 5:30 to 6:30. 


The monthly record at Arcadia shows that thirteen Nighthawks were ob- 
served on the 26th, six on the 28th, thirty-five on the 29th, and an even larger 
flight than that observed on the 25th passed on the evening of the 30th. While 
eight people were picnicking at Arcadia headquarters on the evening of the 
30th, a count of five hundred was recorded by Davis Crompton, Bob Wood, 
David Kitson, and Patsy Mason. The flight began at 5:10. At first just odd 
individuals straggled over the skyline feeding as they went. Gradually the 
tempo increased until at the peak of the flight the air in all directions was 
filled with the cavorting forms of this graceful member of the goatsucker 
family. As the day waned and darkness crept over the landscape, the numbers 
of birds passing over diminished. The last one was recorded weaving over- 
head at 7:55, when very little daylight remained. 


Two other migrants appear in the records for August at Arcadia. While 
making his regular monthly tour of the Sanctuary, Davis Crompton found a 
Migrant Shrike on the 27th. It was observed again in the same vicinity on 
the 29th by Crompton and Wood but could not be found the following day. 
Bob Wood discovered our other early migrant by a flick of white tail feathers 
in the vegetable garden on August 28. While identified on that date with a 
question mark as a Slate-colored Junco, the identification was made definite 
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on the 29th, 30th, and 3lst as the bird continued to take advantage of the 
hospitality of a feeding station. 


If one swallow does not a summer make, certainly one egret cannot be 
said to constitute a summer flight. Miss Joan Carter and the Arcadia day 
campers saw an American Egret in July in the Ox-bow. Our only record for 
August is a single individual observed August 21 by Bob and Joan (Carter) 
Frey. Other herons during the month were two Great Blues on the 26th, and 
one on the 27th and 30th. The highest count of Green Herons was by S. A. 
Eliot on the 7th, when three were recorded. Odd individuals were seen later in 
the month. A late evening stroll by Bob and Joan Frey gave us a record of 
seven Black-crowned Night Herons on the 21st. 


Fall migration was observable in the August waterfowl population of 
Arcadia Marsh, when the stand-by species of Black Ducks and Wood Ducks 
were augmented by Mallards and by one Pintail on the 27th and 30th, and by 
two Green-winged Teal on the 27th and one on the 30th. The largest number 
of Wood Ducks recorded in August was ten on the 7th, which is a low number 
for this species at this season. The only other species recorded from the marsh 
area were Solitary Sandpiper and Herring Gull. 


Both Screech Owls and at least one Great Horned Owl were recorded 
throughout the month. Hummingbirds still dart from the herbaceous border 
to the several patches of bee balm scattered through the shrub plantings. One 
Crested Flycatcher was much in evidence from the 27th to the 31st. An Alder 
Flycatcher was heard singing by S. A. Eliot on the 7th, and the Wood Pewee 
was heard on the 27th and 30th. 


Warblers recorded during August were the Black and White, Yellow, 
Black-throated Blue (two males on the 27th), Blackburnian on the 23rd, 
Oven-bird, Northern Yellow-throat, Canada, and American Redstart. Late 
singing by the Baltimore Oriole was heard constantly, even toward the 
month’s end. 


August is not a month of heavy visitation except by groups with leaders. 
We did have our annual visit by a group of 4-H junior leaders who assemble 
at the University of Massachusetts for a period of intensive leadership train- 
ing. They were introduced to Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary by Mrs. Leon 
Magee. On August 29 the Sanctuary played host to the Amherst Garden Club. 
This visit was arranged by Mrs. J. B. Harrington. About twenty members 
spent two hours intensively studying the shrubs and trees which comprise the 
Katharine Woods Memorial Pool and Planting and the Hampshire County 
Grange Memorial. The water lilies that day put on a show of three perfect 
blossoms, which were much admired. Considerable interest was shown in 
those berry-bearing plants which at this season are showing color. 


Two groups of day campers from the Northampton Young Men’s Christian 
Association, under the direction of Benjamin S. Mysorski and comprising in 
all well over a hundred children, visited during the month. The day camp 
from the People’s Institute in Northampton, under the direction of Mrs. Alma 
Edwards and Miss Doris Graham, spent part of an afternoon on Arcadia’s 
trails. Arcadia’s own day camp ended a successful season in mid-August. A 
report of its activities will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Epwin A. Mason 
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MOOSE HILL. Activity at Moose Hill Sanctuary during the summer 
centered largely about the Natural History Day Camp, which completed its 
fifth successful season with a record number of enrollees. Between twenty-five 
and thirty enthusiastic boys and girls appeared regularly each morning dur- 
ing the three two-week sessions for a planned program of field trips and 
related nature crafts. It is especially gratifying to note that over half of last 
year’s campers chose to return this summer. In order to provide adequately 
for the expanded enrollment, it became necessary to augment the teaching 
staff to include, besides the Sanctuary Director, veteran Trailmaster Fred 
Cushing; Harry Levi, an Audubon regular. serving his third summer at Moose 
Hill; and Mrs. Jeanne Hill, newcomer from the Norfolk public schools. 


The Sanctuary barn was appropriately fitted out to serve as camp head- 
quarters for a nature program designed to make an interest and an apprecia- 
tion of life of the out-of-doors the most pleasurable and painless of learning 
processes. In a manner as informal and varied as possible we sought to 
develop eyes and ears and senses to be more keenly alert to the beauty and 
interest of plants and animals immediately about us. Whatever the particular 
objective of a morning field trip, the guided groups were not long in making 
discoveries that awakened delight and broadened interest among all members 
of the party. The highlight on the hike may have been the jade-green chrysalis 
of a monarch butterfly, a bright-hued sexton beetle, a stand of rock tripe, a 
scarlet-capped Russula, or the enriching sight of a Red-shoulder wheeling 
effortlessly in the sky. Observing eyes brought forth to light such seeming 
exotics as stinkhorns, black widow spiders, pincer-armored earwigs, fleshly 
liverworts, and ghostly Indian pipes. 


Although the trails on the Sanctuary itself provided the greatest fund of 
fascinating material for our day campers, extraterritorial trips were occasion- 
ally in order. Two off-Sanctuary trips that proved especially enjoyable and 
profitable were excursions to Rocky Woods, a pond-woodland area in Med- 
field under supervision of the Trustees of Public Reservations and a trip to the 
Harvard-operated weather observatory in the Blue Hills. The former site 
yielded some particularly interesting and colorful mushrooms, as well as a 
small patch of the uncommon rattlesnake plantain; at the latter station the 
privileges and co-operation accorded us by the meteorological staff afforded 
an excellent tie-in with the weather lore and learning previously imparted to 
the campers as a regular part of the camp curriculum. 


A successful innovation on the camping schedule was the designation of 
the closing day of each session as Visitors Day. Many parents and others 
took advantage of the opportunity to witness our young naturalists in action 
and themselves imhibe some of the camping spirit and interest. 


This is hardly the place to itemize the long list of birds, mammals, and other 
creatures that during the summer were deposited on the Sanctuary doorstep 
by solicitous individuals of all ages as objects meriting special care and 
attention or simply needing to be given a name. It was always anybody’s 
guess as to what the tenderly uplifted lid of the donor’s usually improvised 
box or container might reveal. Sometimes there was disclosed the gaping 
gullets of fledgling Swifts chorusing for food (their nest dislodged by rains 
and plummeted into the fireplace); more likely the parcel bore a speckled 
Robin that had been barely rescued from the foul clutches of some tabby or 
orphaned by a victimized parent. If a four-legged creature were involved, 
it might have been a canine-harrassed young Cottontail, but more likely it 
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was another Box Turtle proffered as an addition to the already well-stocked 
chelonian colony. If the appendages numbered six or more, it was quite safe 
to think in terms of a Japanese beetle, earwig, or a pronged sphinx larva. 
Should the faunal contribution be entirely legless but covered with scales, it 
could probably be considered as fitting into the serpentine segment among 
the reptiles of the area. The gamut of wildlife brought in for one reason or 
another was indeed a wide and unpredictable one and limited in variety and 
interest only by the omniformity of Nature itself. 


If there was activity apparent out of doors about the Sanctuary, there was 
hardly less of it in evidence within the Sanctuary residence itself. The con- 
structive skills of a considerable number of workmen were applied to the 
venerable building in an extensive undergirding and renovation program. 
The resulting changes have greatly improved the appearance, safety, and 
serviceability of the residence and included a replacing and strengthening of 
the ground floor timbers and flooring, modernization of the wiring system, 
replacement of gutter pipes, and remodeling of the kitchen and living room, 
as well as improvements in the museum and office. 


Already there are indications of a gradual turning toward another season. 
The leaves on the butternut are yellowing fast, and falling too, and along the 
trails the arching goldenrods and the several varieties of asters are lending 
new touches of color. Chee-chee, the Sanctuary’s exceptionally tame Baltimore 
Oriole and special delight of visitors, has been absent for a longer time than 
usual. And again we find flitting about industriously among the foliage those 
nondescript green forms (with or without bars) which the author of our 
Field Guide so aptly captions “Confusing Fall Warblers.” 


ALBERT W. BussEwitz 





With the Colors 


James Moran stopped in at Audubon House in mid-July to tell us that he 
has been recalled to active service in the Marine Corps. He was a pharmacist’s 
mate in World War II with the 4th Division of Marines and saw extensive 
service in the South Pacific. He took part in the invasion of Saipan, having 
an opportunity to note a number of interesting birds on the Mariannas. He 
promises to keep us in touch with his locations as far as possible during the 
current term of service. 


News of Bird Clubs 


The ALLEN Birp Cius of Springfield had several interesting field trips during Sep- 
tember, including a trip to Newburyport and Plum Island, September 8; to Noble View 
in Russell, September 15, where they were guests of the Berkshire Chapter of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club; to Goat’s Peak, Mount Tom Range, September 22, to 
observe the hawk migration; and to Ashley Ponds, Holyoke, September 29. 


The HorrmMann Birp Crus of Pittsfield will present T. Lyle Keith in a program 
entitled “Meet the Out of Doors,” illustrated with color slides, at a meeting of the Club 
on Monday evening, October 1, at the Berkshire Museum. On Thursday evening, 
November 1, there will be a talk on “Ways and Means of Attracting Winter Birds,” 
illustrated with motion pictures. On Sunday, October 21, there will be a field trip, from 
8:00 A. M. to noon, to Onota and Pontoosuc Lakes for waterfowl. 


At a meeting of the Brockton AupuBon Society held in June, Sumner F. Burrill 
was elected President; Mrs. Frank T. White, Vice-President; and Mrs. Laurie S. Mac- 
Donald, Treasurer. Milton E. Alger and Frank T. White were elected to the Board of 
Directors. 
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MISS MINNA B. HALL 
The Massachusetts Audubon Society was founded by Miss Minna B. Hall 


and a few of her friends. She and Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, a lifelong friend, 
became aroused to the enormity of shooting egrets in Florida during the 
breeding season for the purpose of trimming women’s hats. They interested 
others, and in 1896, with Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot and Mrs. Frank Bolles, they 
held a meeting at Mrs. Hemenway’s house to take action. They were later 
joined by Miss Eleanor Curtis and Mrs. John W. Elliot. These six ladies in- 
terested William Brewster, of the Museum of Comparative Zoology of Harvard 
University; Dr. Charles S. Minot, of the Harvard Medical School; Dr. Ernest 
Amory Codman; and James Arnold Lowell, later Judge of the United States 
District Court. This group, with William Brewster as President and Miss 
Harriet E. Richards as Secretary-Treasurer, composed the first State Audu- 
bon Society. The National Association of Audubon Societies was established 
in New York in 1905. 


From 1896 until her death, Miss Hall was a Director of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, her service covering a period of fifty-five years. At all 
times she was ardently interested in the progress of the Society and very 
faithful in attendance at its meetings. 


On the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary Luncheon, held in Boston on 
February 19, 1946, Judge Robert Walcott, President, presided; Francis H. 
Allen, Chairman of the Board of Directors since 1920 and a Director since 
1899, spoke, as did Ludlow Griscom, Research Curator at the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard, then an Honorary Vice-President and now 
a Director of the Society; and “Greetings from a Founder” were given by 


Miss Hall. 


Miss Hall was always interested in Natural History, having been brought 
up on the shores of Hall’s Pond (otherwise known as Swallow Pond) near the 
corner of Essex Street and Beacon Street in Longwood. Here she lived all her 
life. Excursions in the woods on her side of the pond laid the basis for the 
first considered list of Brookline birds, which was compiled by Dr. George C. 
Shattuck, Emeritus Professor of Tropical Diseases of the Harvard Medical 
School, and by the late Reginald Heber Howe, Founder and first Headmaster 
of the Belmont Hill School, who were then Brookline boys in their teens. 


Miss Hall had a wonderfully happy, friendly spirit and a pleasant sense 
of humor. A few years ago, when she had been a patient at the Mount Auburn 
Hospital, her nurses said that they had never had a patient with such a sweet 
disposition. She thanked them for every attention and never complained. 
She brought intelligent interest and enthusiasm to her fields of knowledge and 
culture. She loved nature and especially birds. 


Hope H. RicHARDSON 
Ropert WALCOTT 





October Audubon Field Trip 


Sunpay, October 21. Newburyport Area, Rice Marshes, and Artichoke. Fall migrants, 
including ducks. Chartered bus leaves Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, 
at 8:15 A. M., returning to Audubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. Fare and guide 
fee, $2.75. Fee for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents. Reservations 
should be made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon on 
Friday, October 19. Leaders: Dr. William Davis and Wallace Bailey. 
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Summer Melody 


By Joan CARTER* 


The seasons roll by quickly at Arcadia. No two days are ever alike. Pass- 
ing shadows, changing colors, drifting clouds; silent mountains and nodding 
bright wildflowers. Through it all breathes the melody of summer, a pageant- 
ry of wild beauty. 


Changing and full of the spirit of growth, the trails through Arcadia 
hold peace and strength in their natural state; a sanctuary for the mind as 
well as for wildlife. 


Yet, the first quietness one feels along the byways is truly deceiving. Stop, 
listen a moment, and new sounds can be heard. A swallow darting, a wren 
scolding; somewhere a jay screeching; a green heron noisily joining in the 
clamor. Beneath one’s feet, insects hum and whir, leaves rustle, grasses are 
blowing, pines sighing. No, nature is not quiet. Every moment is astir with 
life. 

We leave the busyness of our human lives to enter into a busier world of 
other creatures and plants. Why is it, then, that peace can come from the 
clamor of a jay, the ceaseless song of the cicada? Whi do we feel delight in 
the hurrying of a Redstart searching for its food? What strength can one find 
in such a natural world of life, struggle, and death? A mystery? Perhaps. 
Yet, listen to the voice of change itself. For some, maybe an answer lies there. 


Watch children and see that they, too, like to explore open fields and 
discover the ways of other living creatures. Racing with the wind, day 
campers at Arcadia happily chased drifting, illusive butterflies. Shouts of 
“I’ve got one!!” mingled with laughter and the song of the Meadowlark 
throughout the warm summer days. 

Down near the fern glen and sweet-smelling marsh a greener world was 
explored, dating back to ancient times. Wood frogs hopped along the way, 
and Black Ducks winged their way across the blue-black water and clumps 
of rank pickerelweed. Somewhere a Great Blue Heron clumsily rose from 
the water’s edge, disturbed from its patient fishing, but leaving eleven pairs 
of young eyes staring at its beauty, absorbing a new outdoor picture to be 
remembered in nights of cold winter. A snake wiggled by, and quickly young 
hands were fast to catch the unwary creature and learn about its own curious 
ways of living. At other times eyes, hands, and minds were all intent making 
homes for birds, landscaping moss gardens, or perhaps doing a bit of mend- 
ing on a well-used net. 

So the children learned and grew, unconsciously and consciously absorb- 
ing the wealth that lies in Arcadia’s various habitats. 

Matching wits with nature in learning her secrets sharpens all senses and 
gives a feeling of belonging in the large outdoor world. A tree, a flower, a star 
in the evening; one who knows these well is no longer an alien from a man- 
made world, unaware of hidden beauties. Seeing, understanding, question- 
ing always; then belonging. And to those who belong, is there not peace? 





*Note: Miss Joan Carter, who attended the Audubon Workshop at Cook’s Canyon in 
1951, ably directed the Day Camp at Arcadia during the past summer. Miss Carter was 
assisted by Patsy Mason during the first session, by Sylvia Mason for periods two and 
three, and by David Kitson during the entire day camp season. Miss Carter became 


Mrs. Robert Frey on August 19. E. A. M. 
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Sanctuaries lie like guideposts along the way, not only for the birds, the 
plants, and wildlife in general, but for the tired eyes to see again and the 
young to learn the beauties or the curious ways of other living things. A 
banquet is spread every day, every season — always changing, dynamic in 
its growing. It is spread for rich and poor alike. 


Sweet fern, dancing goldenrod, ambling skunk, and curious insects. Softly 
blow the breezes, meadow flowers sway. The natural world is all around us. 
Who else will follow the scent of the pine, the note of the katydid, as autumn 
comes this way? 





Society Conducts Active Summer Program 


During the months of June, July, and August the Society carried on an 
extensive program of Conservation Education at its various sanctuaries, with 
record attendance at all Day Camps and at Wildwood, the resident camp for 
boys and girls, and with an increased summer teaching staff. 

Immediately after the Teachers Conference and the Berkshire Campout 
in June, the Workshop for Camp Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth 
Leaders opened at Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary. Thirty-three students 
from several States, and including a State Department exchange student from 
Germany, provided lively discussion periods and interesting field trips from 
June 14 to July 15. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hawkes served as Associate Directors 
of the Workshop and of Wildwood Camp, which camp held its two-week 
session the last two weeks in July. Mrs. Hawkes, formerly Miss Marie Zam- 
pini, conducted the Audubon teaching program for several years in the 
Worcester city schools. Miss Frances Sherburne, Mrs. Mary L. Grimes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leon Magee, and the Misses Laura and Ruth Reynolds, with a group 
of junior counselors, made up the faculty at Workshop, Wildwood, and the 
Cook’s Canyon Day Camp. 

Wildwood Camp had a full enrollment in this second year of its operation, 
and inquiries already coming in for the season of 1952 indicate that it may 
be desirable to extend the season of this natural history camp to cover two or 
even three two-week sessions next year, with a special session for former 
campers. 

The Palmer Day Camp was this year transferred from the Palmer State 
Park at Topsfield to the Proctor Wildlife Sanctuary, where the program 
proved so popular that three sessions were held with capacity enrollment, and 
Miss Barbara Rice, a student at Connecticut College, was called to assist Mrs. 
Barbara Robinson, a graduate of the University of Massachusetts, who joined 
the Audubon staff in June after resigning her position as director of an edu- 
cational program for the Minneapolis Public Library. 


At Moose Hill Day Camp, enrollment was so heavy, with twenty-five to 
thirty boys and girls registered for each session, that Mrs. Jeanne Hill, of the 
Norfolk public schools, was called to assist Director Albert Bussewitz, Harry 
Levi, and Fred Cushing with the camp program. At Arcadia Sanctuary, with 
Director Edwin Mason hospitalized through the summer, Miss Joan Carter, 
a recent graduate of Framingham State Teachers College, directed the Day 
Camp. Miss Sylvia Mason, after attending a session of the Workshop at 
Barre, returned to the Sanctuary to assist Miss Carter. 


Pleasant Valley again had Mrs. Richard Bailey in charge of Day Camp 
operations, with four sessions required to meet the demand in Berkshire 
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County. Mrs. Bailey was assisted by Paul Greene, of Pittsfield, and by 
Chandler Fulton, of Naugatuck, Connecticut, who volunteered to spend the 
summer at Pleasant Valley after completing a session at the Audubon Work- 
shop. Miss Jill Farr, of Pittsfield, was also added to the staff to greet visitors 
to the Trailside Museum, and the Society is especially indebted to Harold 
Hansen, of Arlington, who again volunteered his services during his summer 
vacation. 

Audubon House in Boston provided the usual natural science service for 
local day camps and recreation centers. This program was in charge of 
Miss Emelda Burlingame, a graduate of Worcester State Teachers College, 
who attended the first session of the Workshop at Barre. 

Both the August Shore Bird Trip and the Cape Cod Campout in September 
proved extremely popular, the latter combining its program with the usual 
field meeting of the Northeastern Bird-Banding Association. 

In October the regular Audubon classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science will be resumed in public and private schools throughout the State. 
Several new teachers have been added to the Audubon teaching staff to re- 
place those who will be engaged in other work. Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson Stick- 
ney has resigned after a most successful year with the Society in Berkshire 
County but will still be available for special work at Pleasant Valley. Miss 
Anne Guba, who was teaching in Worcester, is entering Boston University 
for graduate work; Miss Mary Edith Barraclough, after a summer at Yosemite 
Field School, is returning to Smith College, her alma mater, on a fellowship, 
for graduate work; Mrs. Pearl Care, of the Connecticut Valley staff, is taking 
a teaching position near her home in Erving; and Mrs. Florence Lovejoy, 


who has been in charge of Visual Aids, has moved to the West. 


Check-List of Birds of Hartford, Connecticut 


The Hartford Bird Study Club has published a check-list of the birds 
seen in the vicinity of Hartford, Connecticut, with data on 235 species, and 
details given in addition on fifty-seven very rare species which have been 
identified within this territory. The check-list gives a key to the frequency 
of occurrence, season, and the status of bird (whether migrant, resident, or 
visitor), and provides a number of columns for field recording. There are 
also a number of places on each page left blank for the listing of rare species 
one might see locally. Although published primarily for use in the Hartford 
region, the booklet is applicable to almost any section of the East, for the blank 
spaces do provide for additional listings. Copies of the list may be obtained 
at fifty cents each from the Hartford Bird Study Club, 60 Gold Street, Hart- 
ford 3, Connecticut. 


Evening Grosbeak Recoveries 

Mrs. Ada Clapham Govan of Woodland Sanctuary calls our attention to 
the omission of important Evening Grosbeak records in the data of banding 
and recoveries on page 339 of the Bulletin for December, 1950, and we pass on 
this information for our readers. Two Evening Grosbeaks banded by Mrs. 
Govan at Lexington on February 17, 1944, and April 29, 1944, were captured 
in August, 1944, by Frank McKenzie at Brennan Lake near Kippewa, Quebec. 
These 1 were the first two summer banding return records of Evening Grosbeaks 
in the East. Mr. McKenzie first noticed Evening Grosbeaks at Brennan Lake 
during the summer of 1943. 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Directors 


Because of interest expressed from time to time by members of the Society, 
especially by those who visit Audubon House and the sanctuaries, we are 
beginning in this issue a series of short sketches of our Directors, to acquaint 
our members with the men and women who are responsible for the policies 
and general operation of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. In this issue 
we present Francis H. Allen, the member of the Board who has seen the 
longest service, and Lee W. Court, our newest Board member. Others will 
follow in future issues of the Bulletin until the series is completed. 

Seas oe fe ae Francis Henry ALLEN. At the 
Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society in January, 
1951, an engrossed certificate was 
presented to Francis H. Allen in 
recognition of his fifty-two years of 
service as a member of the Board of 
Directors and as Chairman of the 
Board for thirty years. In Febru- 
ary, 1951, Mr. Allen resigned as 
Chairman but is still a member of 
the Board. 

What may be called his vital 
statistics, Mr. Allen tells us, may be 
gleaned from the current Who’s 
Who in America. An account of 
his ornithological career is interest- 
ingly given in Francis N. Balch’s 
sketch of him in the series entitled 
“Ornithologists Alive!” in the 
Bulletin for April, 1945. He was 
born in 1866 and received his ed- 
ucation in the Roxbury Latin 
School and in the office of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company and its suc- 
cessor, the corporation Houghton 
Mifflin Company. He has followed 
his interest in birds since 1878 

and acquired a particular interest in their protection through the in- 
fluence of his friend Ralph Hoffmann. He says he has always been looked 
upon a little askance by ornithologists on account of his literary leanings, and 
by literary folk on account of his predilection for the hard facts of science. 
His recognition as an outstanding ornithologist is evidenced by his being 
elected, in 1947, a Fellow of the American Ornithologists’ Union, of which 
organization he had been a Member since 1901. 

Mr. Allen is considered a leading authority in the country on Thoreau 
and has had a half century of interest in Thoreau and his writings. Readers 
of the Bulletin have long been familiar with Mr. Allen’s contributions, espec- 
ially, in recent years, in the form of book reviews. He is an ideal companion 
on field trips, both because of his keen ear for bird song and his broad in- 
terest covering many fields of knowledge. His always friendly and definitely 
constructive criticism of Bulletin material is a valued source of help to the 
editors of this publication. 
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Lee Winstow Court. Born in 
Somerville, Massachusetts, Decem- 
ber 10, 1903, Lee W. Court received 
his early schooling in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, and later entered 
the Massachusetts School of Art in 
Boston, where he majored in draw- 
ing and painting. Subsequently he 
studied with Aldro T. Hibbard, 
Harry Leith-Ross, and Eric Hudson, 
painters of national prominence. 
His painting has been chiefly in 
coastal scenes, winter and fall land- 
scapes of New England, which he 
has exhibited at the Art Museums 
of Boston, Worcester, and Spring- 
field, at the Boston Public Library, 
in the exhibitions of Contemporary 
New England Painters, and in many 
other exhibitions and galleries. 


Early in his career Mr. Court 

was engaged by Wm. Filene’s Sons 

Company of Boston, where his talents gained him a prominent place in the 
store’s program of modernization, its transition from a mahogany interior 
to one of color — a period that felt his design influence and brought him that 


opportunity to use his initiative, imagination, and aggressiveness to win the 
important post of Display Manager. In this capacity his achievements in the 
field of visual merchandising and store promotion have earned him a national 
reputation. His efforts have brought to Filene’s distinguished presentations 
of the history, culture, crafts, and industries of many far-off places of the 
world, which have won notable comments and citations from foreign govern- 
ments. Yet, in addition to his many retail store display and promotional 
activities, he has maintained an enviable reputation as a painter. 


His varied interests, in addition to his hobbies of photography, fishing, 
and feeding birds, are apparent in his connection with the following organiza- 
tions: Trustee, Boston Museum of Science; Member of the Corporation 
Beaver Country Day School; Member of the Handicraft Education Advisory 
Committee in Massachusetts; Chairman, Advisory Committee, Massachusetts 
School of Art; and President, Boston Council of Camp Fire Girls and Member 
of the National Board of Camp Fire Girls. He is also a member of the Copley 
Society of Boston; Museum of Fine Arts; Salmagundi Club of New York; 
Council Member, Society of Arts and Crafts; Member of Special Service 
Committee, Armed Forces Club of Boston; Vice-President and Member of 
Board, National Aeronautical Association; Member of the Aviation Com- 
mittee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; Blue Hills Lodge of Masons. 


Mr. Court’s interest in Aviation has been extensive, having worked as a 
consultant to the Army Air Forces during the last war, and being responsible 
for the World’s First Commercial Helicopter Flight and the First Sustained 
Operation of Helicopter Mail Service. 
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Attend Audubon Field Trips 


For many years the Massachusetts Audubon Society has been conducting 
series of field trips and campouts which have appealed to many of its mem- 
bers. As a result of these excursions, the staff members in charge of this phase 
of the Audubon work have outlined the objectives of the trips and campouts 


and have asked the co-operation of all leaders in making these outings most 
enjoyable to all attending. 


In order that members of the Society who have or have not taken part in 
this activity may know what the Society is trying to accomplish through these 
trips, and that they may make suggestions for their improvement, we list 
herewith eight definite objectives. Under our present arrangement, we are 
calling on members of the Society outside of the Audubon staff to help lead 
trips and campouts, and this plan seems to be working out very well. 


1. We want to make these excursions enjoyable occasions for all. As the 
groups include those who are just beginning to observe birds as well as ex- 


perienced birders, the leaders point out the common birds, their habits and 
habitat, as well as the rarer ones. 


2. Most people who attend field-trips appreciate knowing how a bird 
being observed is identified — whether by field marks, behavior, habitat, or 
by song or call note. Special attention is given to methods of identification. 


3. These excursions are designated as “Field Trips” and not simply “Bird 
Trips.” Many people are interested in the environment in which the bird lives 
and in other animals, as well as in trees, shrubs, and wildflowers found along 
the way, and the relation of all of these to human welfare. 


4. Our purpose in going to certain localities is to select as nearly as 
possible some of the best areas for concentration of bird life, and to point out 
specialties and rarities that may be found at certain seasons in these particu- 
lar areas. Our objective is not a long list of birds, but we want everyone 
present to see well as many birds as possible. 


5. Another reason for going to certain localities is to acquaint people on 
the trips with the routes to the better spots, so that they may make return trips 
independently if desired. 


6. We plan to indicate at the various stops what we hope to find, and to 
state about how long the stop will be. 


7. Toward the end of the trip announcement is made of the next field 
trip, with emphasis upon early registration. 


8. A trip list is made up on the way home and this record left at Audubon 
House. 


Join us on our next field trip. 





Work Party — Proctor Wildlife Sanctuary 


Trail and Brush Clearing on Saturday, October 20, at ten o’clock. Fam- 
ilies welcome. Supervised activities for the youngsters. Bring lunch. Coffee 
will be provided. If you have suitable tools for this work, please bring them. 


Enjoy the foliage at your newest Sanctuary and at the same time have fun 
working on its trails. 
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The Anti-Squirrel Feeder 


By Henry R. GuiLp 


Two years ago my friend Mr. 
John I. Wylde, who is in the ship- 
ping business, gave us for use as an 
“anti-squirreler” one of the large 
metal disks commonly placed on 
the lines of ships. These are put 
on each line running from the 
vessel to the dock and prevent rats 
from coming on board. 

Since installing this device 
under our bird feeding-station, we 
have never had squirrels get by it. 

The illustration indicates the 
general size and shape of the disk. 


These disks are known in the 
trade as “36 inch heavy-duty rat 
guards.” They can be adjusted to 
diameters of from three to eight 
inches and may be purchased from 
marine supply houses. 


Note: Similar devices for keeping squirrels and rats from feeding sta- 
tions, including fox wire, are available at Audubon House, (KE 6-4895). 


Editors. 





Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


OCTOBER 


Exhibitions. Paintings of Trees. A selection from the Museum’s permanent collection, 
showing various techniques. 
Photographs. Alvah W. Sanborn. 


October 1 First meeting of Hoffmann Bird Club. 
October 6, 7 Bus Foliage Tours. 

October 12,13 Bus Foliage Tours. 

October13 ‘First Children’s Nature Hour. 


NOVEMBER 


Exhibitions. Primitives. From collection of Mrs. Carey S. Hayward. 
Photographs. Edward W. Hutchinson. 
Arts &Crafts Exhibit. 
November 4 Annual All-day Waterfowl Census. Hoffmann Bird Club. 
Classes: Children’s and Adult Painting. 
Art Appreciation and Creation. 


Elementary Photography Course. 
Ceramics. 
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Interesting Exhibit at Fogg Museum 

The Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University is holding an exhibition of 
Chinese paintings of birds and flowers from October 30 to December 14, open 
to the public every weekday, from 9:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 

This exhibition will comprise loans from all the great collections of 
Oriental art in the United States and will have some of the finest examples 
of this type of painting in the whole history of Chinese art. The exhibition is 
recommended to members of the Society, not only for its aesthetic interest, 
but also because the visitor will be able to begin a respectable “check list” of 
Chinese birds by looking at the species represented in the paintings. Among 
the birds favored by Chinese artists from the tenth century onward are the 
Chinese Tree-sparrow, Daurian Redstart, Crested Mynah, Wagtail, and Em- 
den Goose. It will be noted that the paintings vary from extremely accurate 
and naturalistic representations to others in which the bird is simply a point 
of departure for a decoration or an exercise in brushwork; in the latter case 
very often the birds represented belong to no recognizable species but are 
fanciful composites drawn from a memory image. 


The Fogg Art Museum is free and open to the public every weekday, from 
9:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 





Illegal Duck Trappers Get Stiff Penalties 

Stiff fines and jail terms were given last February to two men of Chinco- 
teague, Virginia, for unlawfully attempting to trap wild ducks in a marsh 
west of Chincoteague, according to Albert M. Day, Director of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

In assessing penalties against the two men, United States Judge Sterling 
Hutcheson in the District Court at Newport News recognized the fact that 
they had resisted arrest and one of them had threatened United States Game 
Management Agent Leon D. Cool, Jr., with a rifle. This action was severely 
condemned by Judge Hutcheson, who announced that there could be “no more 
warring against Federal officers and the time has come to put a stop to acts 
of violence.” A fine of five hundred dollars was imposed for this offence and 
a six-month term in jail. The other offender in duck trapping was also criti- 
cized by the judge for making no effort to help the arresting officer or in in- 
dicating that he would attempt to prevent his partner from shooting the 
officer, and he was fined $250 and sentenced to three months in jail. A third 
man trapping ducks at the same time could not be identified. 

The illegal duck trap setup was first spotted by Game Management Agent 
Cool and United States Deputy Game Warden Tinseley H. Cunningham while 
flying over the marsh on December 9, 1949. Returning later in the afternoon 
in the hope of finding duck trappers on the site, they watched from their 
plane as the three men arrived in a fast boat and baited the trap. Cool landed 
his plane and put Deputy Warden Cunningham ashore. Cunningham chal- 
lenged the men, who sped away in their boat. Cool taxied after the speeding 
boat and overtook it as it went aground on a sand bar. 


November Audubon Field Trip 


Sunpay, November 18. Newburyport and Cape Ann. Sea birds, and possibly alcids. 
Chartered bus leaves Audubon House at 7:00 P. M. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, 
$2.75. Fee for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents. Reservations should 
be made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon on Friday, 
November 16. Leaders: Bennett Keenan, Douglas Sands, Robert Grayce, and C. Russell 
Mason. 
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BOOKS — — BOOKS — — BOOKS 


The latest and best books on Nature Lore, Natural Science, and Conserva- 
tion, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, including all books 
reviewed in the Bulletin, can be purchased at AUDUBON’S STORE, 155 New- 
bury St., Boston. A fine assortment for Young and Old, always on display 


and for sale. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society may write or telephone 
their orders and open a charge account if desired. And on many of these 
books Members are entitled to a discount of ten per cent (no discount if 


marked* ). 





Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


THE FLAMINGOS OF THE CAMAR- 
GUE. By Etienne Gallet, translated from 
the French by Sumner Austin. Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford. 1950. 127 pages, 53 
photographs. 15s. 

FLAMINGO CITY. By G. K. Yeates. 
Country Life, Ltd., London. 1950. 210 
pages and index. Map and 39 photo- 
graphs. 25s. 

These two books — one written by a 
French ornithologist, the other, a year 
later, by a British — supplement each 
other admirably. For an American reader 
unfamiliar with the region there are three 
main subject matters on which he will 
need enlightenment: (1) Provence, (2) 
the Camargue, and (3) the Flamingos 
which nest there. Yeates’s book will give 
the reader all three, Gallet’s concentrates 
almost exclusively on the third. In fact, 
Yeates’s title is almost a misnomer, as he 
does not introduce his avian hero until his 
last two chapters. He has a distinguished 
precedent in Shakespeare’s “Julius 
Caesar,” where Caesar is killed off at the 
opening of the third of five acts. Yet in 
both book and play the influence of the 
hero pervades the whole. 

Of the two authors, both ranking high 
as expert photographers and in knowledge 
of this species of Flamingo (Phoenicop- 
terus ruber), there is no question that 
Gallet is the more thorough savant of the 
two on the subject. In fact, Yeates frankly 
recognizes this in his own (later) book, 
and accords to Gallet’s help his chance 
to see and photograph the nesting colony 
(Flamingo City) in action. After fifteen 
years of patient study and observation 
under most trying conditions, Gallet pub- 
lished his book, giving the intimate details 
of the life of this extraordinary bird, and 
bridged many of the wider gaps in our 
knowledge and hitherto imperfect under- 
standing. 

The text of both books is delightfully 


written (Gallet’s should be read in the 
original French to get the full charm of 
his style) and in both authors one can 
feel the poet responding to the influence 
of the romantic setting of the great scene 
— the appeal of the natural beauty of 
Provence and its colorful history, dating 
from Roman days. 


Yeates’s book covers far the wider terri- 
tory in the general region and also is in 
large part devoted to the habitats and 
habits of the many other birds — unusual 
and striking to New Englanders — which 
nest in the Rhone delta: Bee-eaters, 
Rollers, Golden Orioles, Hoopoes, Pratin- 
coles, Egyptian Vultures, Avocets, Purple 
Herons, to name only a few. But to illus- 
trate briefly the poetic quality of their 
writing, let me quote from each. Yeates 
thus describes his sensations on his first 
glimpse of a flock of Flamingos after ten 
years: 

“On the Etang de Fournelet, which for 

the first time since our arrival was flat 

calm, reflecting all those pale greens and 
blues which, as the light changes, shine 
from mirror surfaces on windless days, 
was an immense gathering of flamingos. 

Long lines of feeding herds straggled 

over the lagoon, pink-mirrored in the 

pale blue-green water, each bird with 
long head submerged at its feeding, long 
pink legs high-stepping slowly and grace- 
fully treading, like Agag, delicately, as 
though their owners did not wish to mar 
that unreal glassy surface with destruc- 
tive ripple. They stretched away to the 
islands in the mirage, a rosy carpet of 
beauty — breath-taking, beggaring des- 
cription.” 

And no less stirred is Gallet: 


“We shall never forget the feeling with 
which, for the first time, we observed, 
far off, as in a mirage, the exquisite 
rose-red tint of the flamingo. Our eyes 
were dazzled by this mass of plumage, 
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these groups of white and pink and 
black, all blended against a background 
of shimmering mother-of-pearl. From 
this enchanted scene of prismatic bril- 
liance arose a fiendish clamour like the 
ravings of a maddened crowd. We could 
now discern each bird erect upon its 
nest, beating its wings and trumpeting. 
We seemed to be spying upon unknown 
and virgin ground, and treading the 
sandy shores of tertiary seas when the 
world was young. Closer to, the din was 
terrifying and insupportable. It was the 
clamour of thousands of birds who 
screamed and splashed and beat their 
wings, preparing for flight. Suddenly 
the horizon seemed alight and the sky 
afire. The red of their wings was like 
a flame, mounting up in a twisting, 
crimson spiral.” 


The most significant points brought out 
by these books (and their valuable appen- 
dices) are: 


(1) The distribution of the Flamingo 
throughout the world. The numbers at the 
Camargue are insignificant (perhaps 8,000) 
as compared to those known to live in 
Africa and India. At the great Runn of 
Cutch on the northwest coast of India 
there are believed to be upwards of one 
half million. 


(2) The scanty knowledge about their 
nesting places and habits. Extraordinary 
as it may seem with a bird so large and 
conspicuous and in such a limited area 
as the Camargue, closely hemmed in by 
modern civilization, nothing approaching 
reliable or accurate information was avail- 
able as to the frequency of nesting, the 
number or type of nests, number of chicks 
hatched, details of incubation, etc., until 
the publication of Gallet’s work in 1949, 
and Yeates states that in 1947 he was the 
first Englishman in sixty-four years (and 
the second ever) who had witnessed in 
Europe the nesting of the Flamingo! The 
reasons for this amazing statement are 
fully given in his book. 


Gallet has given accurate dates and 
,figures as to the nesting of the Flamingo 
in the Camargue from 1914 to 1947. Ia 
that period Flamingos have attempted to 
nest only fifteen times — not quite every 
two years — and were only partially suc- 
cessful in five of those attempts. Yet the 
birds have about held their own in num- 
bers. Their worst enemy is man, due in 
considerable part to the bird’s timidity, 
which results in a failure to nest if dis- 
turbed by intrusions at the crucial seasen 
of the year. Low-flying airplanes are an 
especial source of trouble. 


(3) The diet of the Camargue Flamin- 
gos. Little is actually known, and much 
is still surmise. Gallet presents a novel 
view, based on limited autopsies and scien- 
tific analyses, that the principal source of 
nutriment is the mud, which contains a 
sufficient percent of organic matter to sus- 
tain life in saline surroundings when no 
crustaceans or other usual forms of food 
are present. 

Yeates’s book has an excellent map of 
the Camargue, which is very helpful in 
following his text. Both books contain 
top-notch photographs, but Gallet’s are far 
more comprehensive as to the various 
phases of the Flamingo’s life story — such 
as the details of the nesting, the chicks, 
the wading habits, flight, the birds running 
in alarm, etc. One of its interesting habits 
is the close colonization in all phases 
one never sees an adult or a chick separ- 
ate from a large group, unless ill or in- 
jured. When feeding, they wade leisurely 
in long lines, with almost military forma- 
tion, in groups of often several hundred. 

Another curious phenomenon of coloni- 
zation is the inability of the adults to re- 
cognize their own nests and they adopt 
whatever chick may have turned up after 
a panicky exodus of the colony on being 
disturbed. 

One may sum up by saying that these 
two books are “must” reading for those 
who would know the best up-to-date in- 
formation on the subject, and the “must” 
is far from connoting any hardship — they 
are both a delight to read. 

Rocer Ernst 


THE AUDUBON BOOK OF BIRD 
CARVING. By John L. Lacey. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. New York. 1951. 
124 pages. $3.50. 


The Audubon Book of Bird Carving 
smacks of the spicy odor of pine shavings 
and the clean tang of fresh paint: a step- 
by-step comprehensive guide for the 
amateur whittler, hobbyist, and bird-lover 
with that good, old-fashioned drop of I- 
can-do-it-ism in his veins. “As for carving 
the birds in this book — that is just a 
matter of following the detailed instruc- 
tions. You can’t miss.” 


The author was born in the Spoon River 
country of Illinois. From a father deeply 
interested in birds and a country abound- 
ing in wild life, John Lacey acquired the 
beginnings of the knowledge that has 
made him well known in his field today. 
After years of making bird models as a 
hobby, he began in 1942 to sell his carv- 
ings in the larger sporting goods stores. 
He has developed and sold through depart- 
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ment stores a bird-carving kit, and has 
bird models on permanent display at the 
National Audubon Society headquarters 
in New York City. 


In The Audubon Book of Bird Carving 
the initial bugaboo of tools and materials 
is very ably and thoroughly dispatched in 
the first five pages — knife, whetstone, 
hone, coping saw, sandpaper, drills, etc. 
Not only does the author list all needed 
tools, but he gives the reader very lucid 
directions as to the hows, whens, and 
whys of using each tool properly. If one 
never planned to carve a bird in this whole 
wide world but wished for a sharp knife, 
it would be well worth his while to read 
the full page that John Lacey gives to 
sharpening a pocket knife. 


In explaining How to Carve and Paint 
Standing Waterfowl, he begins with the 
universally familiar mallard drake. The 
templates, side, top, and front views are 
traced from the book, cut from heavy 
paper with a sharp knife or razor blade, 
transferred to the block of wood and sawed 
out along the penciled lines. When that 
step is completed, the original block takes 
on the aspects of an animated duck — a 
square duck, to be sure, but a recogniz- 
able bird. Next, the knife comes into play 
to round the bird into shape. Mr. Lacey 
here gives some very good basic instruc- 
tions on the handling of this much-ma- 
ligned but versatile tool — its position in 
the fingers, where to place the thumb, and 
the squeezing motion necessary in con- 
trolling the blade. His photographs of 
this operation help greatly and I quote, 
“If you haven’t ever carved this way, it 
will pay to practice on something easy be- 
fore you tackle a bird. A few hours practice 
will enable you to get the feel of the knife 
and to know exactly what it will do for 
you on a given pull at a given angle.” 
After being roughed out with the knife, 
sandpaper does the final shaping and 
smoothing; the twist of a nail punch gives 
it eyes, and two wire brads combined 
with a suitable base put the bird on its 
own feet. 


Glorifying the model in its plumage of 
paint has been made very simple. Every- 
thing needed for the job from pigments, 
brushes, and palette down to the lowly 
paint rag is listed and described. On page 
seventeen is a color chart with the colored 
areas of the bird outlined and numbered 
— seven basic colors. Writes Mr. Lacey, 
“Before starting to paint, study the dia- 
gram of the composite bird — to familiar- 
ize yourself with the parts I shall refer to. 
If you do this, there won’t be any possi- 


bility of your going wrong on the instruc- 
tions that follow. The first color to apply 
is a light gray, made by mixing one part 
black to four parts white. This is applied 
with either brush to Area 1 —” and so on 
until Area 7 receives its coat of sinless 
white and the mallard drake becomes a 
showpiece for the most conspicuous spot 
on the mantel. 


“Painting your carved birds can be the 
most interesting part of your hobby. For 
it is now that they assume reality, taking 
on the rich plumage, the feather markings, 
and the identifying colors that make them 
recognizable as individualists of the bird 
kingdom.” 

With the same thoroughness Mr. Lacey 
proceeds with carving and painting in- 
structions for the big Canada goose, the 
swift-flying little green-wing, the canvas- 
back, the beautifully attired wood duck, 
and others; Standing Upland Game Birds 
adds the bob-white, ruffed grouse, pheas- 
ant, and woodcock to the well-rounded 
collections. 

Perched Song Birds gives to the thous- 
ands of bird-feeder-watchers the opportun- 
ity to unlimber their enthusiasm on ten of 
the common back-yard variety of their 
feathered friends; and How to Carve and 
Paint Flying Birds brings back again the 
rich blended odor of freshly cut sawdust 
and drying cement as the step-by-step 
process necessary to carving the flying 
bird is described. 

The Audubon Book of Bird Carving 
gives to the amateur the added touches of 
the professional, is a treasure chest to the 
perfectionist, and a never-ending delight 
to the imaginative and the creative. 

Rosert Morse 


AUDUBON WATER BIRD GUIDE. By 
Richard H. Pough. With illustrations in 
color by Don Eckelberry and in black and 
white by Earl L. Poole. Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 
1951. $3.50. 

Water, game, large land birds, and 
hawks and their allies of North America, 
ranging, roughly, east of the hundredth 
meridian, are covered in this long-awaited 
Guide, companion volume to the Audubon 
Land Bird Guide published in 1946. The 
text of this book is exceedingly well-com- 
posed, covering identification from many 
angles, and including habits peculiar to 
the species that may be of decided value 
in recognizing a bird, in addition to being 
of general interest. Comments on voice 
are included, as well as brief but adequate 
descriptions of nest and eggs. It may be a 
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little confusing at first to find in this vol- 
ume the latest officially acoepted common 
names, such as Peregrine Falcon for Duck 
Hawk, Whimbrel for Hudsonian Curlew, 
Thick-billed Plover for Wilson’s Plover, 
Ringed Plover for Semipalmated Plover, 
but these are changes we shall soon be- 
come used to. Mr. Pough has not gone so 
far as to adopt here such changes, recom- 
mended as desirable by many ornitholo- 
gists, as Kestrel for Sparrow Hawk, Mer- 
lin for Pigeon Hawk, and the New Eng- 
land term Ringneck for Semipalmated 
Plover, all of which are preferable to the 
older designations. The ranges listed by 
the American Ornithologists’ Union are 
included under each species. 


The color plates by Don Eckelberry are 
superior, 458 sketches for the 258 species 
illustrating most of the significant plum- 
ages. The line drawings of birds in flight 
by Earl Poole add to the interest and value 
of the book. The Foreword, which in- 
cludes good points for the amateur, also 
has a worth-while plea for conservation, in 
which all may have a part through join- 
ing active organizations like the Audubon 
Societies. A suggestion of relating the 
pelagic birds to their food supply as in- 
fluenced by ocean currents and water tem- 
peratures is given by the map on the front 
end paper. 


Although size may be deceiving as a 
means of identification, it is one useful 
handle. Birders will therefore find helpful 
the tables of comparative length and wing- 
spread for the Cranelike Birds, Birds Usu- 
ally Seen Over The Water, Birds of Prey, 
and Seabirds like Gulls and Terns and 
Jaegers usually seen in flight, and the 
overall length and length of bill and legs 
of waders like shore birds and rails. The 
Audubon Water Bird Guide is a fine addi- 
tion to the ornithological literature avail- 
able for the bird student and should have 
its place alongside the Peterson Field 
Guides, Saunders’ Bird Songs, and Head- 
strom’s Birds’ Nests on every bird book- 
shelf, for convenient reference and 
constant use. 

C. Russet, Mason 


DRAGONS IN AMBER. By Willie Ley. 


The Viking Press, New York. 1951. 328 
pages. $3.75. 


A few years ago much of what Willie 
Ley presents so entertainingly in Dragons 
in Amber could not have been written. 
Only through recent expeditions and the 
most advanced of scientific instruments 
have many of the facts given by the author 
come to light. The book reflects the hours 


of patient research needed to unearth and 
weave together the information. But this 
is no dry tome of facts and figures. It is a 
fascinating story of tremendously interest- 
ing forms of plant and animal life, some 
long gone from the earth, others preserved 
through lucky chance or human efforts, 
or by their very remoteness, for this and 
perhaps future generations to enjoy. 


The book throughout is enlivened by the 
author’s imagination and humor and is 
written in a style so appealing that one 
hardly realizes he has come to the end of 
a story until the last page is turned. 


The book is in three parts: Records in 
Stone, The Last of Their Kind, and 
Wanderers Across the Planet. The first 
part includes two chapters on Amber, 
which gives the book its title, though the 
Amber thread appears constantly ll 
through the text. The intricate working 
out of the appearance of Chirotherium 
from “Footprints in Red Sandstone,” of 
the Icthyosaura from fossil remains, and 
vf the Mammoths from skeietons and 
finally from long-frozen carcasses, with the 
suppositions and theories that cropped up 
through the years of investigation, are also 
included in Records in Stone. 


Of greatest interest to conservationists 
are the chapters dealing with The Last of 
Their Kind: The Milu, origin unknown 
but preserved in living form by an English 
estate; the Giant Panda of Szechwan, 
China; the Takahe of New Zealand, once 
thought to be extinct; the Ginko (“Green 
Fossil,” Mr. Ley calls it); the Sequoias 
and Metasequoias (one of the latter known 
until recently only in fossil form, then 
found living in China and now grown in 
the Arnold Arboretum for distribution) ; 
and the Cycads, represented by the well- 
known “Coontie Palm” of Florida. 


Wanderers Across the Planet brings out 
the story of the eels and their long-un- 
known spawning grounds; Camels and, 
what will be a surprise to many, their use 
as burden bearers in the United States; 
and many examples of adventive flora and 
fauna. One chapter is given to a vivid 
account of the destruction by volcanic 
action of life on Krakatoa in the Strait of 
Sunda, and the gradual natural restoration 
of living matter there, wind- and water- 
borne. 


While there are bound to be “slips” in 
gathering such extensive data and sifting 
it for accuracy and readability, it is sur- 
prising, in view of the publicity given 
attempts to retain the remnant of the 
California Condors, to find a statement 
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that “at present Condors occur only in 
South America.” 

The author brings us a wealth of fine 
natural history, well presented. He also 
shows that discoveries are steadily being 
made and are still to be meade by the in- 
quiring and the adventurous. There are 
questions to excite our imagination now: 
How much amber is being produced today 
behind the Iron Curtain? Will a Mam- 
moth’s remains turn up in the frozen 
muck of Alaska? Does the Giant Panda 
still survive in western China? Will the 
timely measures taken by the New Zealand 
government preserve the Takahe for pos- 
terity? Do Feral Camels exist in some 
remote spot in our southwestern deserts? 

Dragons in Amber is a book that anyone 
with nature interest should read and en- 
joy; and if he has not already done so, 
he would do well to look up and read 
Mr. Ley’s earlier volume, The Lungfish, 
the Dodo, and the Unicorn, which is termed 
“An Excursion into Romantic Zoology.” 


C. Russet, Mason 


THERE’S ALWAYS ADVENTURE: 
THE STORY OF A NATURALIST’S 
WIFE. By Grace E. Barstow Murphy. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1951. 
xvi, 298 pages, 12 pages of half-tones. 
$4.00. 

The adventures recounted in this charm- 
ing and original book are by no means 
all on the physical plane. Much of the 
adventure is that of the heart and the soul, 
but it is all centered about the naturalist. 
Robert Cushman Murphy, Chairman of 
the Bird Department of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, whose story of 
the unusual beginnings of their married 
life was told in “Logbook for Grace,” pub- 
lished in 1947, This book opens with 
“Naturalists are married to their jobs first 
and to their wives second.” Mrs. Murphy 
learned that the hard way when she 
bravely consented to her husband’s leaving 
her four months after their marriage, for 
an expedition to the South Atlantic in a 
whaleship, a voyage that lasted almost a 
whole year. This was a test of faith and 
love on both sides, and other tests followed, 
but in spite of occasional inevitable heart- 
aches the marriage held triumphantly. The 
book, in fact, is a true love-story as well 
as a record of a woman’s share in the life 
and adventures of a distinguished natural- 
ist whose duties took him over a large 
part of the world, civilized and savage. 


Grace’s first scientific expedition with 
Bob — we must follow the author’s custom 


with first names — was a trip to Lower 
California in 1915, and the last and most 
serious one came in 1947 when her almost 
lifelong anxiety to meet penguins in their 
native waters led her to undergo real hard- 
ships on the subantarctic Snares Islands 
south of New Zealand as the only woman 
of a party of ten quartered for a fortnight 
on a wet, muddy, wind-swept islet in- 
habited otherwise only by sea-elephants, 
sea-lions, penguins, petrels, shearwaters, 
skuas, and a few other birds, an experience 
which she endured with courage, gayety, 
and humor. 

Indeed, courage, gayety, and humor, to- 
gether with a poet’s sensitiveness and a 
becoming regard for scientific truth, are 
characteristic of the whole book; and be- 
sides, the ornithological reader will meet 
in it many old friends and acquaintances. 

Francis H. ALLEN 


A LABORATORY AND FIELD MAN.- 
UAL OF ORNITHOLOGY. By Olin 
Sewall Pettingill, Jr. Burgess Publishing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 1950. $3.50. 

It is often disappointing when a publi- 
cized revised edition of a work appears 
with no change in the text. The only re- 
vision noted in the present work is an 
enlarged bibliography, which contains im- 
portant additional material which has ap- 
peared since 1946. High praise has been 
given this manual justifiably, but few 
works ever merit the condition of status 
quo. In my mind the single change most 
needed is a chapter or unit on the con- 
servation of birdlife pointing up the direct 
relationships of settlement in America to 
the change in the status of many birds and 
the extinction of a few. Understandings 
gained by field study would thus be more 
meaningful. 

For those unfamiliar with this manual 
it should be stated that it presents the 
essential information for the scientific 
study of Ornithology, in this case ar- 
ranged in eighteen sections with seven 
appendices treating field methods, the 
preparation of monographs, life-history 
studies, and current North American or- 
nithological journals. Topography, ex- 
ternal and internal anatomy, feathers and 
feather tracts, plumage and plumage color- 
ation, and distribution and migration are 
given the standard approach. Information 
on the bird’s world, ecology, and popula- 
tion studies show marked originality and 
understanding on the part of the author. 


Rosert L. Grayce 
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From Our Correspondence 


Foiling the Squirrel 


“I am very much interested to see that 
at last someone has come out in print 
advocating ‘Caging that Squirrel Out!!’ 
{ Bulletin, April, 1950] 

“About 20 years ago my parents worked 
out this idea, using a shelf on a second- 
story window. They were almost 100 per 
cent successful with just plain poultry 
wire. 

“They had one idea which I think the 
author of that article might like to try. It 
made the project much more satisfactory 
to the birds, and the humans that enjoyed 
watching them. This improvement was the 
addition of a number of perches, made 
from green plant stakes, and fastened to 
the inside corner of the cage with wire. 
They provided a place where Chickadees 
sat happily while cracking sunflower seeds. 
As I remember it, they were also used by 
Nuthatches. Tree Sparrows, Juncos, Purple 
Finches and Goldfinches were regular 
visitors. | remember one pint-sized Star- 
ling that managed to squeeze through the 
wire — and he was quite unhappy about 
it, and thought more about getting out 
than about feeding! Food for the larger 
birds was put out on the top of a roof over 
the front door, so the Blue Jays and Star- 
lings did not have too much to worry 
about if they could not get inside the 
feeder. From the moment the perches 
were placed there, they were tremendously 
popular, so it was worth the extra trouble.” 


Leonora B. HAMILTON 

Milton, Massachusetts 

We find that it is better to use fox wire 

for the squirrel rig, as the squirrels can- 

not force their way through the openings, 

but Purple Finches and Grosbeaks go 

through readily. This wire is obtainable 
at Audubon House. 


Going Up! 

“It may interest you to know that I 
have had a robin build a nest in the same 
place for five successive years. The tall 
column of four discarded homes stands 
on the ledge over a second-story window. 
At the top a fifth nest has been built and 
a family is being hatched. 

“Last year one fledgling fell into the 
area-way two stories below and had to be 
protected and fed from that dangerous 
level. This year a kind of muslin ham- 
mock is being placed over the area-way 
to soften the fall, should the nest prove 
too small or the growing birds too pre- 
cocious.” 


E. M. R., Concord, Mass. 


October 








For Sale at 


AUDUBON HOUSE 





BAUSCH and LOMB 
BINOCULARS with COATED LENSES 
Cases included 

6x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 

central focus $186.00 
7x35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 

central focus 
8 x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 

central focus 
9x 35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, 

central focus 204.00 
7x50 Individual eye focus 210.00 

20% Tax included in all prices, 
no discount 
SPOTTING SCOPES 

A handy, light scope, with interchange- 
able eyepieces. Length 13 21/32 inches. 
Weight 33 ounces. 

B & L Spotting Scope 
20X, coated 
No Tax No Discount 
Neptune Binocular 7 x 35 .... $72.00 
20% Tax included, no discount 
This binocular is recommended by 
Swift and Anderson 





STATIONERY 


BIRD-OF-PARADISE Stationery, 
boxed, $1.00 
24 sheets of four different subjects, 
6 plain sheets, 24 envelopes with Bird- 
of-Paradise lining, in gray, white or 
shell pink. 

AUDUBON Stationery, boxed .... 
White-throated Sparrow, tan or 
36 sheets — 36 envelopes. 

PETERSON’S Butterflies, Moths 

and Flowers Notes 
20 folders and envelopes. 

JAQUES Bird Notes 
20 folders and envelopes. 

JAQUES Game Bird 

Family Notes 
20 folders and envelopes. 


AUDUBON Bird Notes 


20 folders and envelopes. 


1.00 


gray, 


No discount on stationery. 
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BOOKS 


Audubon Water Bird Guide 
Richard H. Pough. 


The Birds of Newfoundland .... 6.00 
Harold S. Peters and Thomas D. Burleigh. 
Illustrated by Roger Tory Peterson. 


The Elk of North America .... 6.50 
Olaus J. Murie. 


The Sea Around Us 
Rachel L. Carson 


A Guide to Bird Finding East 
of the Mississippi 
Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 


Ways 


Roy Chapman Andrews. 


w+ $3.50 


Nature’s 





For Sale at Audubon House 


*No discount. 


BOOKS 


Outdoor Adventures 
Hal H. Harrison. 


*Conservation and Nature 
Activities 
Compiled by Canadian Nature Magazine. 
State Birds and Flowers 
Olive L. Earle. 


Migration of Birds 
Frederick C. Lincoln. 


John Burroughs’ America 
Edited by Farida A. Wiley. 


Illustrated by Francis Lee Jaques. 





From Our Correspondence 


Pileated Woodpecker on Increase? 

“From scattered reports it would seem 
that the Pileated Woodpecker is increas- 
ing in numbers in this State at least. Faxon 
and Hoffmann in a report on birds of 
Berkshire County published in 1899 called 
it ‘very rare.’ About twenty years later 
Forbush described it as ‘uncommon to 
rare,” and some books do not list it and 
few describe the young. 


“The writer’s earliest report of the bird 
in Williamstown was in 1935, though it 
was found on Mt. Greylock before that. 
It has been reperted there many times 
since, and also in Williamstown. But on 
August 27, 1951, I made my best record, 
for then a pair of Pileated Woodpeckers 
with two young ones were seen in the 
center of the town feeding from tree to 
tree, showing that they had nested not 
very far away.” 

WituiaM J. Cartwricut 








NO SHOOTING POSTERS 





Is your land posted 
for the hunting season? 


POSTERS ON HEAVY 
WEATHER-RESISTANT 
PAPER 








10¢ each 
NO TRESPASSING 
POSTERS 


available at same price 


No discount on Posters 








The Bird Lecture of the Year! 
AUDUBON’S AMERICA 


New hour-long program of superb motion pictures 


in color, a memorial to John James Audubon. 
America’s great pioneer bird painter and ornitholo- 
gist. Commentary by an Audubon Society staff 
lecturer. Moderate fee. Circular. 


Massachusetts 


Audubon Society 
155 Newbury St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 





PLANT FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


Beautiful in Spring — Gorgeous in Fall — Berries loved by Birds 
FOR MORE BIRDS IN YOUR GARDEN 
PLANT BERRY-BEARING TREES AND SHRUBS 


HONEYSUCKLES — FLOWERING CRABS — MULBERRIES 
DOGWOODS — VIBURNUMS — HOLLIES — ELDERS 
MOUNTAIN ASH — RED CEDAR — CAROLINA HEMLOCK and others 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 


NOW! 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 





Another Manx Shearwater 


“An article in today’s Vineyard Gazette 
prompts this letter. 

“In my ‘Life List’ in Peterson’s Field 
Guide, under accidental birds, is the fol- 
lowing entry for 1950: ‘Shearwater. Manx? 
Wasque Point.’ Wasque Point, on the is- 
land of Chappaquiddick off Martha’s Vine- 
yard, is at the opening to Katama Bay. 
There, one fall day when the _ bluefish 
were running and the bait was in the 
opening I watched the terns diving and 
suddenly I realized that one bird was 
skimming, rather in the manner of the 
Black Skimmer with which I am familiar. 
I decided | was watching a shearwater 
of some kind. He proceeded to work a 
territory in front of me while I watched 
him for over an hour through binoculars— 
although he was often so close that I 
hardly needed them. Meanwhile I studied 
Peterson's Field Guide, which was lying 
in my lap. I rejected all the pictured 
shearwaters and finally turned to the ap- 
pendix. In the end I arrived at the Manx 
classification with question mark. 

“When I read in today’s Gazette the 
reprint from your March Bulletin I turned 
to my Life List to erase the question mark, 
only to find that my date was 9-7-50; four 
days later than the discovery of the dead 
bird across the bay. So I have left the 
question mark in the record but there is 
little doubt in my mind that at least two 
Manx Shearwaters were blown to these 
shores last September. 

“My husband, who was surf casting but 
also watching the birds, can assure you 
that I entered ‘Shearwater, Manx?’ on the 
date that I report, and it seems unlikely 
that shearwaters of two different kinds 
could have been observed in that locality 
within that short space of time. So I hope 
that you will feel that this adds to your 
records.” 

June 22, 1951 


Jane E. Brewer 








We offer a wide choice of 
Miniature Duck Models 
By Robert Morse 
Hand Carved and Hand Colored, 
on Natural Driftwood Bases. 


Single male duck 
Pair of ducks 


For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 





CAMERAS — PROJECTORS 
FILM RENTALS 


Sound and Silent 8 mm. 


PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
437 Stuart St. CO. 6-0640 Boston 


16 mm. 





HALFTONES AND LINE PLATES 


for the Bulletin 


are made by the 


HARVARD ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 
72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. 


WILD BIRDS ADD (fam TO YOUR GARDEN 


AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 

IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 

Feeders with and without squirrel 

guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 

~~ audubon Mi works shop 
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Field Notes 


Members of the Society who have long 
followed the progress of the PURPLE 
MARTIN colonies in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the State will be delighted to learn 
that the Martin house of Capt. I. C. Bailey, 
of Kingston, was again occupied this 
summer. Capt. Bailey wrote us in mid- 
July that at times he had counted over 
thirty birds in the sixteen-room house, and 
that our members would be welcome to 
watch them at any time as they pass 
through Kingston. A few years ago this 
was a thriving Martin colony, but it sud- 
denly faded out, and we are glad to know 
that the Martins have come back to King- 
ston. 


On August 29, Mrs. Helen Griffith, of 
Center Carver, counted 163 PURPLE 
MARTINS perched on her television aerial 
and on the ridgepole of her roof. They 
were there all day and were perched so 
close together that she had difficulty 
counting them. She said they attracted the 
attention of many passing motorists. With 
the exception of one lone male bird, all 
the birds that she could see were females, 
or perhaps young of the year. Mrs. Griffith 
was quite sure that they were migrants 
and not “her own” birds, for her flock had 
disappeared a week before. 


The small colony of PURPLE MAR- 
TINS which Dr. May reported in the June 
Bulletin as apparently nesting at North 
Scituate, May 16, was last inspected by 
him in late July, when one male and about 
ten females or young of the year were ob- 
served in flight near the colony nesting 
box. This brings to five the number of 
Martin colonies noted in recent years in 
Plymouth County — Carver, South Carver, 
Middleboro, Kingston, and Scituate. 

The Roger Ernsts again entertained 
GNATCATCHERS around their home in 
Manomet during the month of August. 
The birds were present in numbers up to 
four a day until September 1, and single 
birds were noted either by sight or by 
ear after that date. This is the fourteenth 
successive year that Gnatcatchers have 
been found by the Ernsts in August at 
Manomet. 


On July 17 Roger Hooper was surprised 
to flush six WOODCOCK on his home 
grounds at Smith’s Point, Manchester. 
These birds were also observed by others 
in the vicinity at about this season and 
were apparently a family that had been 
raised in the neighborhood. It was rather 
a surprise to Mr. Hooper and others to 
find the species in this built-up area with 
so little of the environment available which 
the Woodcock would seem to prefer. 








BIRD CAFES 
Are absolute “tops” in Window Sill Feed- 
ers—Glass tops-—designed and engineered 
to remain dry in all weather Easy to 
service and install from INSIDE room, in 
five minutes with only a screw driver. 


T. M. Registered, U. S. Patent No D119588 

The glass top protects food from snow 
and rain. Very roomy, easily attached from 
inside attracts many birds aged and 
shut-ins enjoy them. Stained nice woodsy 
brown-—Height 8”, Depth 16”, Length 16”. 
Contains Cake Holders. 


No. W16, Price $5.45 


Send for our new 1951-1952 catalog 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER CoO. 


Waltham 54, Mass. 





Attention 
ALL BIRD LOVERS 


Full line 
of New 


Binoculars 


ZEISS — HENSOLDT 
BAUSCH & LOMB 
SPINDLER & HOYER 
JAPANESE & FRENCH 
60 MM. B. & L. Spotting Scopes 


Large Selection of Rebuilt Binoculars 





Expert Repairing on Binoculars 


F. C. Meichsner Co., Inc. 
93 Federal St. 


Boston, Mass. 


HA 6-7092 6th FI. 
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Field Notes 


Dr. Charles G. Mixter and Maurice 
Broun reported an UPLAND PLOVER in 
Eastham, August 24-25. 

Four RED CROSSBILLS were seen 
in Annisquam on July 11 by George Lor- 
ing. 

The Misses Gladys and Ruth Schumaker 
report a NORTHERN PHALAROPE in 
Pittsfield at the Sewer Beds on August 23. 

A CAROLINA WREN was seen and 
heard at Pontoosuc Lake in Pittsfield on 
August 12 and August 19. It was first 
discovered by Mrs. John A. Vreeland and 
identified by Mrs. D. W. Kitchin and Mrs. 
John A. Vreeland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. Davis, of Bel- 
mont, had a most interesting experience on 
September 8 while fishing out of Nan- 
tucket. They observed, under good condi- 
tions, a fine adult MAN-O’-WAR BIRD 
(or Frigate Pelican, as Audubon knew it). 
The bird, with its 7'4-foot wingspread and 
long forked tail that opened and closed 
like scissors, instantly attracted their at- 
tention and that of several other fishermen 
near-by. 

Mrs. C. R. Wagner, of Utica, Ohio, one 
of our newer members, writes us that she 
has had great fun raising two YELLOW- 
THROATED VIREOS which had _ been 
dislodged from the nest. Mrs. Wagner 
wrote us in early September that one of 
the birds, which had been color-banded 
and released two and a half weeks before, 
was still coming for food occasionally. The 
other hadn't appeared for three days and 
perhaps had already started south, as from 
the first it had been the sturdier of the 
two birds. The Wagners especially en- 
joyed calling the Vireos by name and 
having them come down from the trees to 
eat from their hands, and at other times 
to have the birds come to the back door 
and call there until one of the family 
appeared. We hope we may have further 
comments from the Wagners on_ these 
birds, as they have a sheaf of notes about 
their behavior during the eleven and a half 
weeks when they had them under almost 
constant observation. A tape recording 
was also made of their lovely juvenile 
song, which is quite unlike the song of 
the adult. 

E. C. Johnson celebrated the evening 
of July 4 by having an old friend return 
for a visit, BOBBY COON. As he sat on 
the porch reading he noticed a noise at 
the screen and looking up found Bobby 
looking inquisitively at him. A supply of 
food was quickly provided, and Mr. John- 
son hopes that his favorite animal will 
continue to pay evening visits to his home 


at Wellesley Hills. 


October 








“If we could only make people 


read it and speed the process of 
intelligent application, it would 
be a big step forward.” 


JAY N. DARLING 
Honorary President 
National Wildlife Federation 


PRACTICE OF 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
By LEONARD W. WING, Agri- 
cultural & Mechanical College 

of Texas. 


Dr. Wing presents the basic bio- 
logical facts of birds, mammals, and 
fish — weight, breeding habits, num- 
ber of young, range, food habits — 
and shows how these facts must be 
considered in setting up a sound con- 
servation program. He includes two 
helpful chapters on field technique, 
and four chapters on the sometimes 
confusing legal aspects of conserva- 


tion and hunting controls. 


Published by 


John Wiley & Sons, Ine. 
440-4th Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. 
1951 


412 pages $5.50 


For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE 
155 Newbury St., Boston 





This book and any others on 
Conservation & Natural History 
may be consulted 
at our reference 
libraries at Audubon House 
or Purchased there. 
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Field Notes 


The Roger Ernsts report that during 
August WHITE-EYED VIREOS were to 
be found about their place in Manomet, 
and two young were observed with the 
adults. It seems possible, according to 
Mr. Ernst, that they bred in the middle 
of a fairly inaccessible swamp just on the 
border of their property. 

Miss Lois C. Hatch records two BLUE- 
WINGED WARBLERS in the Centerville 
section of Beverly on May 16. 

A pair of ROUGH-WINGED SWAL- 
LOWS were carrying nesting material into 
a hole (Kingfisher’s?) near the top of a 
cut bank in Alton, N. H., May 27, accord- 
ing to Dr. John B. May. 

On July 15 two LITTLE BLUE 
HERONS, one an adult and the other in 
intermediate plumage, were seen in the 
South Hanson swamp by Adrian P. Whit- 
ing and John Foster. 

Mrs. Albert Noukes reports seeing thirty 
HUDSONIAN CURLEW near the Well- 
ington Bridge on the Mystic River, Med- 
ford, July 22. 

Oscar M. Root writes that on June 13, 
at the outlet of Stearns Pond in the Har- 
old Parker State Forest, he had, singing 
within one hundred yards of each other, 
three birds characteristic of three different 
faunal areas, as follows; LOUISIANA 
WATER-THRUSH, Carolinian; RED- 
EYED TOWHEE, Transition; CANADA 
WARBLER, Canadian. 

Good counts of shore birds were made 
at Crane’s Beach in Ipswich on August 9 
by Wallace Bailey, when the following 
birds were seen: 1500 SEMIPALMATED 
PLOVERS, 250 RUDDY TURNSTONES, 
3000 SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPERS, 
and 2000 SANDERLINGS. On August 19 
he saw 3 WILLETS and 300 KNOTS 
there, and also 600 COMMON TERNS, 
100 ROSEATE TERNS, and 700 TREE 
SWALLOWS. On August 27 there were 
1800 BLACK-BELLIED PLOVERS and 
275 WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPERS 
there among the other shore birds. 

A ROYAL TERN was seen at Crane’s 
Beach in Ipswich on July 26 by Wallace 
Bailey. 

A LARK SPARROW was seen in New- 
buryport on August 31 by Bertram Lead- 
beater, and one was seen the same day on 
Plum Island by Mrs. Clara deWindt. Rob- 
ert Grayce reports seeing one in Rockport 
on August 20, and Maurice Broun ob- 
served one in Eastham on August 24. 


A MARBLED GODWIT was seen in 


Newburyport on August 18 by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Arthur Avery. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


takes pleasure in presenting this fine new 


set of four 


AUDUBON BIRD CHARTS 


in full color, the work of the well-known 
bird artist Jacob Bates Abbott, illustrating 
some ninety species of the birds of the 
northeastern United States, under the head- 
ings of 
Winter Birds, 26 species 
Summer Birds, 22 species 
Game Birds, 29 species 
Sirds of Prey, 13 species 
Lithographed in full color on heavy dur- 
able paper, 20 x 30 inches, metal bound 
at top and bottom for wall use. 


Sold only in sets of four, in a substantial 
mailing tube, for only 


$2.50 per set, postage prepaid. 
One dozen sets, $25.00 


10% discount to Members 
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Field Notes 


Miss Addie B. Hobbs reports seeing 
CLIFF SWALLOWS under the eaves of 
the barn on the Paynter Farm at Essex 
on August 2. 

The LARK BUNTING which was first 
seen in Newbury on December 22, 1950, 
remained around the feeder of Mrs. Nich- 
olas Arakalian until April 14, 1951. On 
that date a large group of Brookline Bird 
Club members watched it feeding on the 
ground within a few feet. 


An adult RED-HEADED WOOD- 
PECKER visited the garden of Carl A. 
Clemensson at Bedford on June 8. It was 
first seen about 7:00 A. M. near the house, 
but before seeing the bird Mr. Clemens- 
son heard it call and wondered why a Tree 
Toad should be calling at that time of day. 
A Red-headed Woodpecker was seen on a 
telephone pole at Center Sandwich, N. H., 
on August 20 by Mrs. William C. Greene 
and two friends. 


A BLUE GROSBEAK was noted in 
Nantucket on June 1 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Heywood and friends, and on June 
2 by Dr. J. C. Whittles. (Mr. Heywood 
reports that one was also seen there May 
28.) 


One of the few BLACK TERNS reported 
this spring was seen at Nantucket by the 
Heywoods and Miss Miriam Dickey. 


A GLOSSY IBIS was seen in the South 
Hanson swamp on June 30, where Mrs. 
Ruth Emery and Sibley Higginbotham 
watched it feeding from 11:00 A. M. until 
3:00 P. M. A workman at the cranberry 
factory there said that he had seen the 
bird feeding there for two weeks. Several 
observers watched the bird feeding there 
the next day, but on ‘July 4 it could not 
be located. 


Sullivan Sargent, of Needham, reports 
seeing a pair of RAVENS at Bogue Island, 
Maine, May 30; they breed on the island. 
He also reported an albino STARLING 
at his Needham home on July 1. 


Dr. John B. May reports a_ perfectly 
white BARN SWALLOW at East Frye- 
burg, Maine, July 10. The bill and feet 
were pink, but the iris could not be dis- 
tinguished. It was a young bird, being fed 
with other normal young, all perched on 
a telephone wire. Not a single dark feath- 
er could be seen either while perched or 
in flight. 


Lester R. Spaulding writes that the male 
CARDINAL which was first seen at his 
home in Middleboro on April 11 was last 
heard on June 2; it last visited his feeder 
on May 30. 


October 








BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 


Glass Swing Feeder $3.50 
Bird Filling Station 4.25 
All Metal Automat Feeder 4.95 
Squirrel’s Defeat 6.90 
Window Feeders 

Skylight Window Feeder 5.00 
Storm Window Feeder 6.00 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 5.45 

25-inch 6.95 


Squirrel Proof Feeder, 16-inch 8.00 


25-inch 12.00 

Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted 15.45 
stained 11.95 
Salt Box Inn 8.95 
Garden Snackery 7.50 
Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 


Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 
Suet Cakes — square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 
wedge, 44c. 


10% discount to members, 
on all Bird Restaurants 





MOOSE HILL SPECIAL BIRD 
FOOD MIXTURE 


Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 


Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un- 
touched. 


5 Ibs. 
1.10 


10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 


Peanut hearts, 5 lbs. 1.25 


Sunflower Seed also available 
5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 


(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 


5 to 25 lbs. shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 


50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 


10% discount to members. 











Audubon House and the Sanctuaries 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
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- Audubon House, Boston. 

Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 
Tern Island Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. 
Nahant Thicket, Nahant. oe? 

Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary, Barre. 7 im a\ 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox ° 
Proctor-Brown Reservation, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
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THE BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Museum, Berkshire County’s Public Art, Science, and Local History 
Museum, was founded by Zenas Crane, 1903. 


TRUSTEES 
Gardner S. Morse, President Zenas C. Colt, Treasurer 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Vice-President and Secretary 
Miss Mabel Choate Mrs. W. Murray Crane Augustus McK. Gifford 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge Mrs. William Penn Cresson Dr. George S. Reynolds 
Mrs. Bruce Crane Richard H. Gamwell Mrs. Bruce W. Sanborn 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Albert Spalding 
STAFF 


Stuart C. Henry, Director 

Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science 

Walter L. Graves, Secretary-Registrar 

Mrs. George T. Heath, Membership Secretary 
Miss Frances E. Palmer, Children’s Department 
Fred H. Holden, Building Superintendent 


The Museum is open free to the public 10 to 5 on week days, 2 to 5 on Sundays. 
It is closed Mondays. 

As the Museum receives no money from the city, county, or state, its services to the 
public are made possible largely by memberships and gifts. Single ($5.00 a year) members 
receive two invitations to the winter and summer Members’ Nights, a discount on 
tickets to lectures and other events, and to courses for which a charge is made. Ten 
dollars ($10.00) members have the same privileges for three persons. 

In addition, Museum members now automatically become full members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, with all privileges of membership, including THE 
BULLETIN. 

Museum membership and gifts may be deducted from net income subject to Federal 
Income Tax. 








Alvah W. Sanborn, Mrs. Richard H. Bailey, and Miss Marjorie E. Smith of the 
Audubon educational staff represent the Berkshire Museum and the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society in Berkshire County. 











“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


400 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of sixteen trained and experienced teachers, reaching 
10,000 boys and girls during the school year. 

Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Natural Science Workshop for Camp Counselors, Teachers, 
and other Youth Group Leaders. Two sessions each 
summer. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 

Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums, and Camps. 

Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 


The Audubon BULLETIN, an outstanding magazine in its 
field, published nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND BIRDS monthly. 


Annual Lecture Series: “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 
and “TALES OF THE WILDWOOD” in a dozen cities and 
towns of Massachusetts. 


Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 
WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 


CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 
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